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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


NO FREEDOM FOR ANY UNLESS ALL ARE 
FREE 
AMES G. McDONALD measured up to the high 
traditions of the Ware Lectureship when he 
spoke in Boston during the May Meetings of 
the Unitarians. He discussed spiritual freedom, “the 
finest product of our western civilization.” 

No one who heard him is likely to forget it. The 
greatest loss of the World War, he said, is not the 
billions of treasure destroyed, not even the millions 
of dead and maimed. The greatest loss is the inevit- 
able spiritual demoralization which results from the 
propaganda of hatred against other nations and peoples. 

We are lamenting the rise of the Nazis in Ger- 
many and the destruction of civil and religious liberty. 
What is the truth about the Nazis? They are the gift 
to the world of the peace treaties and the statesmen of 
all the post-war period. Nothing was ever done in 
time. What would have been the Christian attitude 
toward the young republic of Germany? It would 
have been the helping hand. Instead, that republic 
was destroyed by the harshness of the Allies. And 
not only are the statesmen to blame, but the rank and 
file of the people who make public sentiment are to 
blame. ‘‘Woodrow Wilson was doomed to failure 
when he went to Paris,” said Mr. McDonald, ‘‘be- 
cause he did not have a body of opinion back of him.”’ 

We heard two addresses recently at the dedication 
of a bridge in honor of General Clarence R. Edwards, 
aman whom we knew and for whom we had respect 
and affection. One address was by a high state of- 
ficial and the other by a Congressman. Both were in 
the same key. This virtuous country had been ex- 
pecting the wicked nations of Europe to disarm. 
Instead, those nations had sorely disappointed us. 
Now it was for us to have nothing to do with them. 
The addresses were cheap, but they were cheered. 

In striking contrast was the address of Mr. 
McDonald. It set forth the grievous mistakes of 
post-war diplomacy. It recognized the almost fanati- 
eal devotion of youth to the communism of Russia, 
the fascism of Italy, the militarism of Germany and 
the militant mysticism of Japan, and placed in vivid 
contrast the lukewarmness and indifference of our 
youth to our ideals and our institutions. 

Sometimes those who profess the greatest devo- 
tion to our institutions aim the deadliest blows at 
them. Whoever breaks up a public meeting of people 
with whom he does not agree, whoever shackles the 


free expression of opinion by anybody—communist, 
pacifist, fascist or militarist—whoever takes the law 
in his own hands to horsewhip or hang, is striking a 
blow at the essential liberties of our people. 

There can be no full freedom for any man until 
there is freedom for every man. 

Mr. McDonald did not say all these things, but 
he inspired us to say them. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF OUR 

CORPORATION / 
HE trustees of the Universalist Publishing House§ 
the corporation which owns The Christian 
Leader and The Helper, met in Boston on 
May 27. 

In accordance with a custom which has grown up 
in the past two or three years, the Editor-Manager 
entertained the trustees at luncheon. 

There were present Arthur H. Britton, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz and Charles B. Ladd, representing the General 
Convention, and representatives of Universalist State 
Conventions as follows: Ohio, J. P. Mead; Vermont, 
George A. Perry; New York, the Rev. Emerson H. 
Lalone; Rhode Island, Herbert D. Goff; Maine, the 
Rev. Burte B. Gibbs and Dr. Harry E. Townsend; 
Massachusetts, A. Ingham Bicknell, George F. Hughes, 
Ernest C. Jones, the Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Ar- 
thur E. Mason, the Rev. Harold [. Merrill, Cornelius 
A. Parker, and Miss Nathalie Upton. In addition 
there were the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, the Rev. Max A. 
Kapp and Robert Needham, newly elected trustees 
from Massachusetts, Mrs. van Schaick, and the Editor- 
Manager, who has served as clerk pro tem. 

The business of the trustees is to hear reports of 
the officers, discuss policies and register their approval 
or disapproval in the election of officers. That they 
approved was indicated in the unanimous election of 
Cornelius A. Parker as president and the following as 
directors: A. Ingham Bicknell, George F. Hughes, 
the Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Cornelius A. Parker, the 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Arthur H. Britton, Charles B. 
Ladd, Dr. Roger F. Etz and Victor A. Friend. Also 
the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., was elected clerk. 

For some time the directors have felt that it 
would save expense and insure safety to combine the 
management of the finances of the Publishing House 
with those of the General Convention. Mr. Ward- 
well, the treasurer, had urged this action. The General 
Convention has built up a finance department and se- 
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cured the help of a finance committee of high ability: 
The trustees therefore elected A. Ingham Bicknell, 
the treasurer of the General Convention, as treasurer 
of the Publishing House, to bring about this consolida- 
tion. 

The trustees recognized the value of the work done 
by the retiring trustees, Nowell Ingalls, Miss Upton 
and Gardner B. Wardwell, all of whom were directors. 
They gave glad welcome to their successors, one of 
whom, Mr. Kapp, goes at once on the board of di- 
rectors. 

The reports were read, and a live discussion of 

finances and circulation took place. Many trustees 
said emphatically that it was the best meeting that 
they had ever attended, and that they were going 
home cheered. -They also declared that they were 
going home to take off their coats to roll up sub- 
scriptions for the Leader and to raise money to balance 
the budget. 

Progress has been made toward balancing the 
budget. The loyalty of subscribers who send money 
for two subscriptions, of ministers who pay full price, 
of people who send five, ten, twenty-five dollars and 
larger sums, annually, was recognized with deep 
gratitude. Support of the Leader as a denominational 
project was held up as a privilege and a duty. 

We are much nearer balancing our budget than 
we have been. Our trust funds are in good shape. 
Our investments have increased materially in value 
the past year. There is nothing to cry about and 
much to rejoice about. But the price of stability and 
progress is united effort. 

The directors, who are charged with the actual 
conduct of the business, felt that the trustees had 
been of enormous assistance by many practical sug- 
gestions and by their understanding and sympathy. 


> * 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE LEADER 


HE tide has turned and is coming in. That dis- 
integration of subscription lists that started 
in all the religious journals ten years ago has 

been arrested in our office. The movement is the other 
way. The President of the General Convention and 
other denominational officers are taking the lead in a 
movement to build up The Christian Leader. They are 
interested in the Leader, but they are more interested 
in the end that it serves. They see that parishes are 
stronger that have the Leader. They see that individ- 
uals are informed who take the paper. They want to 
greatly increase the list of subscribers in every parish. 
At the last session of the Wisconsin State Con- 
vention the delegates appropriated $25.00 to use for 
sending six months trial subscriptions ‘‘to scattered 
Universalists” in the state. Dr. Noble E. McLaughlin 
of Wausau and Dr. Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary- 
Superintendent, are actively pushing the canvass. It 
is an encouraging movement and we are most grateful. 

There is but one way to get a permanent list. It 

is to secure regular subscriptions. We favor selling 
the paper week by week, we favor sending a bundle 
to one address, and all the other methods employed 
to get the paper out. But the people who stick will be 
the people who voluntarily subscribe at the regular 
rate. 


It has been proposed that we hire a man and 
send him out. We should like to do it, and we know 
that such a man would get many names. But the 
cost would be prohibitive. Other papers that have 
tried this method have found that to continue it meant 
bankruptcy. But as part of a general denominational 
service ministers and laymen have been found to take 
some pains about it, to preach on it, or bring the paper 
to the attention of individuals, or to start some live 
boy or girl to work canvassing, for a small commission, 
which the paper is glad to pay. 

We are going at the matter in earnest, and we 
shall welcome cooperation from every side. 


* *K 


RESIGNS RATHER THAN SPEAK ON 
MEMORIAL DAY 


CONGREGATIONAL clergyman in Massa- 
chusetts, thirty-two years in the ministry and 
eleven years in his present pastorate, has re- 

signed rather than go through with Memorial Day 
exercises which it was his turn to conduct. 

“When memorial exercises are held in a church 
for the soldier dead, then you sanctify and consecrate 
war. You say to children: “This is the highest type of 
patriotism. When you are old enough, go and do like- 
wise, and your name will forever be held up as an ob- 
ject of reverence.’ This is un-Christian and war will 
never end as long as the churches continue to make 
soldiers an object of worship.’’ There is truth here, 
but it is not the whole truth. 

Memorial Day exercises do not have to glorify 
war. Recognition of courage, sacrifice and loss can 
go hand in hand with the declaration that no duty is 
more urgent than that of organizing the world so 
that such sacrifices will not have to be made or such 
loss suffered. 

This pastor is right in declaring that Memorial 
Day exercises too often do glorify war. But so do 
exercises on many other occasions. He had the situ- 
ation in his own hand. He was to deliver the address. 
Why could he not have shown the congregation that 
the world needs all these fine fellows that we have 
blown to bits, that life is poorer because they did 
not come back, and that the lesson for us is to 
see to it that other boys are not sacrificed in such 
madness? 

We like to think of the men whom we knew in 
the war who went out and never came back. We like 
to recall their friendly ways, their sunny smiles, their 
casual indifferent attitude to danger, their saving the 
other fellow and making nothing of it. We are glad 
to remember that every man of them loathed war— 
and the more thoughtful among them marveled over 
the unbelievable stupidity of it. If a clergyman 


should do nothing on Memorial Day but read ex- i 
tracts from the ‘Letters of Fallen Englishmen” which | 


have been published, or some of the letters of Ameri- 


can boys, he would utter a philippic against war | 
mightier than any that he himself could compose, and _|| 
at the same time would make a memorial that no one | 


could criticize. 

We hate to see a man as fine as the Rev. James G. 
Clark of Northboro give up the pastorate and perhaps 
be compelled to give up the ministry. But we had in- 
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finitely rather see this happen than to see him join 
the ranks of the trimmers and time-servers. 

And one service he has rendered in any event: 
He has called attention to the fact that Memorial 
Day and other patriotic days too often are cheapened 
and desecrated by the harangues of the demagogues, 
by declarations that we are the one and only vir- 
tuous nation and all the others have failed humanity, 
and by comments on war not much different from 
those of Hitler and Mussolini and other world figures 
who consider it a blessing to mankind. 

* * 


CHO AND HIS WORK IN KOREA 


ROM a young student dreaming the impossible 
the Rev. Ryongki Jio is turning into a leading 
citizen of Taikyu, Korea. 

A college named Doshisha carried on by Con- 
gregationalists in Japan gave him his training. Dr. 
Ayres and Dr. Cary first revealed to him our Uni- 
versalist ideas. Experience gave him a technique not 
unlike that of Oberlin, Hampton, Tuskegee. He has 
lifted the level of life for many people by setting them 
to work in an orchard and raising peanuts, rice, wheat 
and watermelons on a farm that Universalists bought 
for the work. He has given students of agriculture a 
chance to earn money while they are getting their 
education. He has started new industries. In our 
judgment the Universalist Church is going to have 
more and more reason for pride in Jio and his sensible, 
practical, constructive work. 

*. * 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH FOR EVERYBODY 


HE New York County Americanism Committee 
of the American Legion has sponsored a booklet 
called ‘‘“Americanism—What Is It?” by Cyrus 

Leroy Baldridge. The author stands for freedom of 
speech. He stands for the freedom of other men to 
defend ideas that he himself does not hold. He says: 
“Some ideas may be new to us. Some may seem 
dangerous. Nevertheless, believing in freedom of 
speech for others as well as for ourselves, we must not 
attempt to abuse or silence them.” 

The orthodox Legion view is that free speech 
is all right ‘only up to the point where it is used by 
any person or group to promote the overthrow by 
force of the government.” 

We do not take the view that there can be no 
limitation whatever upon the right to free speech, 
because the laws of slander and libel are such a limita- 
tion, prohibitions of indecency are a limitation, and 
it is obvious that the right of free speech is not un- 
limited. 

But history has proved that limitation often is a 
step in the direction of prohibition. All limitations 
must be scrutinized with care. They must be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of what they are intended 
to effect and from the standpoint of how they will 
affect the basic principle of free speech. When we be- 
gin limiting political discussion we have started on the 
road toward prohibiting expression of views that we 
who are in power do not like. That means the death 
of free speech and the death of civil liberty. 

This is not just a theoretical matter. In many 
sections of our country, people who think themselves 


patriotic stand ready to break up meetings called to 
expound one thing or another. Strike meetings, race 
relations meetings, socialist and communist meetings, 
peace meetings, have been broken up. There are whole 
areas, usually in industrial districts, where the right 
of free speech has been abridged. The New York 
Legionnaires see, more clearly than do some of their 
comrades, that freedom of speech means freedom for 
all. 

There can be precious little harm to our institu- 
tions from meetings urging overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force, but there is death to our institutions in 
suppressing such meetings. 

* * 


THE BAHAI BOOK 


HE Bahais are people whom we like personally. 
Their beliefs in the main are such as we our- 
selves accept. We do not join the Bahais, 

however, because we happen to belong to another 
movement for Universal Peace, Universal Brother- 
hood, the Oneness of Religion, the Oneness of Man, 
the Oneness of God. But we can rejoice in the work 
of the Bahais and wish them Godspeed. 

We recall with especial pleasure the visit of their 
great leader, Abdul Baha, to Washington and the 
welcome that we were permitted to extend to him in 
the church of which we were pastor. 

This Bahai Book* is one of the most elaborate 
and complete that any religious group has issued. 
The pictures are fascinating. The articles coming 
from all parts of the world are illuminating. Horace 
Holley is their best known American contributor. 


*The Bahai World. Prepared under the Supervision of the 
National Spiritual Assembly of the Bahais of the United States 
and Canada. 712 pages, 200 illustrations. Price $2.50. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Rev. Harold Paul Sloan, a District Superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has been 
elected editor of the New York Christian Advocate as 
successor to Dr. Joy. Sloan is a conservative, but 
was preferred by the liberals to Woolever the liberal, 
on account of the latter’s one-sided partisan letters 
from Washington. 


“Nothing can be more certain,” said Everett C. 
Herrick lately, ‘than that our churches are to be more 
and more at the mercy of their leaders.”” What then! 
More attention to the business of educating the 
leaders. 


Freedom of teaching in Russia, some one recently 
remarked, was freedom to teach what is approved by 
the Communist Party. Is freedom to teach only what 
is approved by any other party any more respectable? 


If life seems to be shapeless and confused, writes 
Peal Buck, it is only because we are standing too 
close to it and following too faithfully the headlines 
in the morning paper. 


A black legion whose members confess to murder 
is an exceedingly black legion. 
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The Menace of Militarism in the United States 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


But the Eternal said to Isaiah, Go out to meet 
Ahaz at the top of the conduit from the upper reservoir. 
Tell him to see and be calm.—Isaiah 7 : 3-4. 

Thus says the Lord, the Eternal, Your safety lies 
in ceasing to make leagues, your strength is quiet faith.— 
Tsaiah 30:15. 


a) HE Bible was written in an age when no very 
AO)) sharp distinction was made between religious 
Wye} and secular affairs. It was all God’s world. 

2 Religion was conceived as bearing upon all 
the matters of life. It was understood to have a right 
to “interfere,’’ as we sometimes put it, with ‘‘political 
questions.” 

When Ahaz, king of Judah, was threatened with 
an attack by the kings of Israel and Damascus, his 
heart and the hearts of his courtiers “quivered like 
the leaves of a forest before the wind,” and he straight- 
way sought to make himself a vassal of the powerful 
king of Assyria, sending a rich offering of gold and sil- 
ver, and asking for aid against his enemies. He got 
the help of the Assyrian armies, but he also got an 
annual tribute levied upon his kingdom by the As- 
syrian monarch. Isaiah, the prophet, read the situa- 
tion, went to see Ahaz while he was inspecting the 
water reservoirs preparatory to withstanding a siege, 
and told him to keep his head on his shoulders. ‘‘Don’t 
be afraid,” he said, ‘‘of those two fag-ends of flickering 
torches, the kings of Israel and Damascus. Their plan 
will fail. And as for this alliance with Assyria, you'll 
pay a heavy price for it.” 

Some years later, Judah was on the point of re- 
volting against Assyrian rule, and for that purpose 
formed alliances with neighboring states and with 
Egypt. Again Isaiah came forth to warn and to 
propose a different policy. “‘Woe to those,” he 
thundered, ‘‘who make their way for help to Egypt, 
relying on her horse, and on the force of her chariots! 
O self-willed sons, says the Eternal, bent on no plan of 
mine, weaving a treaty that I never sanctioned; your 
safety lies in ceasing to make leagues, your strength 
is quiet faith. But this you would not have—‘No, we 
must have cavalry to make a charge!’—Your charge 
shall be a flight;—‘We need swift horses’—swift 
shall be your pursuers!”’ (See Isaiah 30:15f and 31:1f.) 

It was sound advice and true prophecy. The 
government did not accept it. They relied on the 
strength of armies, and the result was a new and 
greater disaster. 

It would be far-fetched to suggest any significant 
political analogy between Judah in the eighth century 
B. C., and the United States in the twentieth century 
A.D. Yet it is not impossible that Isaiah’s advice to 
his nation might be good counsel to ours. There might 
be a spiritual analogy between that ancient petty 
state and this modern world power. I am not at all 
sure that the proposition Isaiah proclaimed has been 
disproved. Men and their governments have usually 
embraced the obvious notion that their strength and 
security reside in their military machines rather than 
in something less tangible and immediate. They have 
usually had more faith in chariots and war-horses than 


in quietness and confidence. As Teddy Roosevelt 
put it, “Trust in God, but keep your powder dry.” 
Nations do win temporary advantages by following 
this cynical policy, but history doesn’t offer convincing 
evidence that it isa sound one. It is hard to see what 
the nations of modern Europe have won in the way of 
strength and security through their great armies and 
deadly martial implements. It is quite plain that 
Canada and Mexico have more real security without a 
huge military machine than if they had one. For one 
thing, if these countries were mightily armed, their 
relations with the United States would become threat- 
ening. The old saying about those who take up the 
sword perishing by the sword is not literally true, but 
it seems to be spiritually true. On the whole and in 
the long run, it seems to be true There seems to be 
something essentially undoing about this sword-wield- 
ing business. A sword-studded situation is a decadent 
situation; the laws of life do not seem to approve of it; 
they seem to pronounce judgment against swordsmen 
just as they seemed to pronounce judgment against 
the dinosaurs. A meeker animal than the dragon was 
given the heritage of the earth. Nevertheless, the cry 
everlastingly goes up among the nations, ““We must 
have a larger army and more powerful engines of 
war.” | 
Our own country in recent years has come to take | 
up that ery, and now sounds it more raucously than | 
any other. In some ways this is a curious phenomenon. 
We have a traditional distrust of militarism in this 
republic. Until the Great War relatively few of our 
citizens ever saw a soldier. The rank and file of our 
people have never thought in martial terms. We have 
never had to repel an invader. The founding fathers | 
warned against our ever having a large standing army. 
“Militarism” has been one of the most detestable | 
words in our vocabulary. We have prided ourselves 
on our lack of it, have felt superior to European coun- 
tries because they were infected with it, and have 
stuck out our chests and said, “If other countries 
would only follow our example!’ We have not felt 
that we had to rely on force of arms for our national | 
strength and security. We have chided other nations || 
because they didn’t feel the same way. i} 
Moreover, we know that there is no danger of our 
land being invaded. There is no threat from the north | 
or from the south; and the oceans on the east and on|| 
the west, even in this day of steamship and airplane, || 
are still practically insuperable barriers. Not even|| 
the military experts deny this. It would take a navy/| 
at least three times our own to threaten us in our home} 
waters, or even in the region of the Hawaiian Islands.| 
No single power on the globe, and no combination of} 
powers which did not include Great Britain, could 
think of attacking us near our shores. And then the} 
difficulty of transporting troops and equipment tol 
our territory across either the Atlantic or Pacific 
Ocean is too stupendous to think about. 
Yet something has got into us that has made us} 
forget all this. We have caught another spirit. In a) 
world of clashing imperialisms, military preparation 
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and diplomatic intrigue, we have embraced a strong 
faith in the way of Mars. Like Ahaz and his cour- 
tiers, our hearts seem to have begun quivering like the 
leaves of a forest before the wind. And like him we 
have aped the manner of foreigners. We have out- 
stripped them all. Between 1913 and 1936, Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Italy and Japan increased 
their expenditures for army, navy and air forces by an 
average of forty percent. But in that space of time 
_ we have increased our war budget by 197 percent. 
Nor is this glaring contrast toned down by the fact 
that we were relatively disarmed in 19138, and so had 
to Increase our expenditures more rapidly than the 
others. In 1913 we were spending more than twice as 
much as Japan on our military budget, a third more 
than Italy, two-thirds as much as France, and almost 
two-thirds as much as Great Britain—and these last 
two were definitely preparing for a major war at that 
date. In 1930 we were spending more for war prepara- 
tion than any other country is spending even now. 
In 1936 the war budgets of the great powers are as 
follows: Japan, $280,000,000; Italy, $400.000,000; 
Great Britain, $592,000,000; France, $662,000,000; 
Russia, $665,000,000; the United States, over one 
thousand million dollars. In other words, we are 
spending almost twice as much as any other power in 
the world. We are keeping our navy abreast with 
Great Britain; we are acquiring the greatest air fleet 
in the world, with the possible exception of Russia; 
during the last year we have increased the enlistment 
of the Citizens Military Training units and the number 
of Reserve Officers Training Corps; we have aug- 
mented the National Guard; we have authorized six 
new air bases; we have established an air route to Asia; 
we have increased the army personnel by around forty 
percent. Our military departments hardly know what 
it is to have one of their requests to Congress turned 
down. 

Senator Nye (in The Forum for April, 1986) says 
that for ten years he has sat upon the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. When the appropriation for 
the Bureau of Education comes up for consideration, 
there is always heated debate, and the paring knife 
cuts it down to the bone. When the appropriation 
for the State Department, which averages around 
$13,000,000 a year, comes up, vociferous objections 
are made. “If anyone should be so foolhardy as to 
propose an additional million to enable the Secretary 
of State to enlarge upon his activities in the name of 
world peace, he would be laughed off his feet. Men 
would rise up in indignant eloquence and demand: 
‘What madness is it that this man talks?’ . . . Sucha 
proposal would be promptly thrown out.” But when 
the military appropriations are taken up, the economic 
advisers sit as silent as a peck of potatoes. There is 
no fear then about unbalancing the budget, no pressing 
need for economy, and no strong objections are made. 

1 feel sure that the American people are asleep 
to the meaning and the danger of this amazing mili- 
taristic trend. Of course they do not think of it as 
militarism at all; they think of it as “national de- 
fense,” as “‘protection.”’ I do not know why, unless it 
is due to an abnormal innocence, we should think of 
this tremendous military preparation as ‘‘defense.”’ 
No other nation on the two American continents feels 


required to spend anything like a billion dollars a year 
for defense, although each has some rich natural re- 
sources which foreign governments are supposed to 
covet. Cur own War Department does not think of it 
in terms of defense. All military authorities recog- 
nize the practical impossibility of any nation invading 
our soil unless it possesses a navy several times the 
size of our own. Our military plans are based upon 
blueprints which call for the transportation of three 
million men across thousands of miles of ocean to fight 
in somebody else’s waters and on somebody else’s 
land. If our war staff were interested in genuine: de- 
fense, it would prevent our inventions and develop- 
ments in military weapons from being sold to foreign 
nations. It would be more concerned about the fact 
that our own munitions manufacturers are doing 
everything in their power to arm our potential enemies. 
And it would be more interested in considering the 
eficiency of our military machine. There is the very 
greatest doubt about the efficiency of our fighting 
forces. For one thing, the various branches are not 
coordinated. For another, our army is scattered all 
over the country in small posts, so that it is impos- 
sible to bring together permanently large bodies of 
men for tactical training. General William C. Rivers, 
a graduate of West Point and a lifelong soldier, says 
that he never saw a whole brigade together until he 
had to take one into action at Chateau-Thierry. The 
question of efficiency and of actual needs for actual 
defense has never, to my knowledge, been taken 
seriously in this country by anybody with authority 
LOract. 

This notion that we are merely assuring our de- 
fense, that we are simply adopting temporary and ex- 
pedient measures to safeguard American society, be- 
trays a hypnotized condition among our citizenry. 
The truth is that we are becoming more and more 
militaristic, that we are making war more probable, 
and that in the name of. protecting America we are 
threatening to destroy those things in our country 
which we claim especially to cherish. What we are 
actually doing is constructing a Frankenstein that may 
some day turn upon his creator and do with him as it 
pleases. 

Huge military machines are dangerous from two 
aspects. On the one hand, they almost certainly lead 
to war. They breed suspicion, fear and retaliation in 
other nations. They ache to be used. They think 
only in martial terms. They never consider non- 
military consequences. If they think an air base on 
the Canadian border a good piece of strategy, they 
would proceed with it, thoughtless of political re- 
percussions. They regard war as necessary and in- 
evitable, and they tend to think that every strained in- 
ternational relation is the time for war to begin. They 
tend to dominate the civilian authorities, especially at 
a time of political crisis. The recent Japanese ex- 
perience is a lesson on this point. In short, a powerful 
military machine is militarism, and militarism is 
inimical to peace. 

On the other hand, a strong and influential mili- 
tary clique is a domestic danger. If militarism does 
not know the ways of world peace, neither does it 
know the ways of democracy and progress in civiliza- 
tion. Weare apt to miss the subtle truth of that say- 
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ing, ““He who takes up the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” It is not that the sword-flourisher threatens 
himself only by calling forth another sword-flourisher 
to challenge him. That is only half the picture. The 
sword-flourisher becomes a sword-flourisher; he de- 
stroys in himself the values of a peaceful life. 

I was reading the other day an article in The 
Christian Century by a field supervisor of education in 
the C. C. C. camps. At the start, this man said, the 
United States Bureau of Education put out a Hand- 
book for Educational Advisers in the C. C. C. camps, 
and. one of the aims of the program, it stated, was as 
follows: “To develop as far as practicable an under- 
standing of the prevailing social and economic con- 
ditions, to the end that each man may cooperate in- 
telligently in improving these conditions.” Excellent, 
we say, creative, progressive, intelligent, democratic. 
No educator could complain. The handbook was 
approved and circulated to all the camps. But before 
long it became apparent that, while the vocational 
and recreational training was getting along nicely, the 
real social and civic education was getting nowhere. 
Why? 

The trouble was that the army men, who control 
life in the Civilian Conservation Corps, couldn’t con- 
ceive or allow this type of education. One of the car- 
dinal principles of adult education is that students 
must be taught to think independently. If democracy 
is to be possible, we must have an intelligent, in- 
formed and critical citizenry. But all this is foreign 
to the army. Its watchword is unquestioning obe- 
dience. Nobody in the army ever asks how a “‘higher- 
up” arrived at a certain conclusion. The military 
mind does not understand how citizens should function 
in a democracy. 

This writer went on to say that the officers do not 
want the boys playing around with the idea of self- 
government. They want conformity. Many of them 
are very fine men, have a genuine regard for the wel- 
fare of the men under their care, and go to considerable 
lengths to help them; but they don’t want any dan- 
gerous thinking aroused. Free group discussion of 
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public affairs is definitely. discouraged, lest some 
‘radical’ might have a chance to make a “‘subversive”’ 
speech. In one New York State camp the command- 
ing officer asked the educational adviser to remove from 
the camp paper a section describing Consumers Re- 
search, for fear the district officers might consider it 
communistic. Last fall a new manual for instructors 
was put out which contains advice on how to lead 
group discussion away from fundamental] issues. 
Some of the suggestions are: “‘Lead the discussion 
away from that topic,’ ‘“Refuse to discuss it,’”’ ““Prom- 
ise to bring up the dangerous issue at some future 
time. This will make it possible for the instructor to 
secure additional information before discussing it, 
and it also sets up the possibility of the topic being 
forgotten.” “‘A fine, realistic way,” the author com- 
ments, ‘“‘to deal with the important problems of our 
times.” 

As for what the military mind thinks of democracy 
that is a matter of record. For four years, between 
1928 and 1932, the army “Training Manual No. 
2000-25” carried this definition of American democ- 
racy to hundreds of thousands of young Americans 
who were taking military instruction: 

“Democracy: A government of the masses. 
Authority derived through mass meeting or any other 
form of ‘direct’ expression. Results in mobocracy. 
Attitude towards law is that the will of the majority 
shall regulate, whether it be based upon deliberation 
or governed by passion, prejudice and impulse, with- 
out restraint or regard for consequences. Results in 
demagogism, license, agitation, discontent, anarchy.”’ 

That should be clear and emphatic enough with- 
out comment. Mussolini would approve of it. Hit- 
ler would consider it sound stuff. 

Let us not be deceived. We are not defending 
ourselves. We are threatening ourselves. We are 
threatening our pacific relations with the rest of the 
world. We are threatening to undermine what free- 


dom and democracy we have, and to change the very | 


nature of our commonwealth into something that our 
tradition, experience, values and ideals detest. 


A Sensible Woman Looks at War and Peace 


Herbert E. Benton 


staff of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, spoke in Philadelphia. As 
she took a more hopeful view of world af- 
fairs than is generally held at present, readers of the 
Leader may be interested. 

Mrs. Morgan has spent most of the time for the 
past five years at Geneva, the crossways of the 
world. ‘There, if anywhere, the pulse of every nation 
can be felt, its purposes, fears, hopes, can be ap- 
praised. 

Mrs. Morgan said she hoped to destroy some of 
our pet convictions, one that war is inevitable and will 
come soon. There is little of such war talk in Europe; 
she has heard much more in the month she has been in 
this country. If war had been inescapable it would 
surely have come after March 7, the date when Hitler 
sent his troops into the Rhineland. That bold stroke 


aroused strong resentment in the French Foreign 


Office. Serrault’s following radio address was very 
inflammatory. Many of the leaders in the French 
government were for direct action at once. Only the 
League and the persuasiveness of Anthony Eden 
saved Europe from that cataclysm. 

Mrs. Morgan stressed this point: had conditions 


in Europe been the same as in 1914 nothing could have || 


prevented hostilities. 


invasion of the Rhineland by French troops. Two 


American girls in Geneva, on the day after the German | | 


troops marched, engaged an automobile and motored 
through a portion of that section, then crossed the 


Rhine at Strassburg and toured the French side. || 
(Who but American girls would have done that?) |} 
They found the five roads entering Strassburg bar- 
ricaded with trucks and barbed wire. Other travelers || 
reported that many if not all the roads leading toward || 


Indeed, Germany expected an ' 
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the Rhine were thus barricaded, showing what the 
Germans anticipated. But the expected military re- 
prisal was not taken by France. Here seems to be 
direct evidence of the value of the League. 

Cf course the matter is not settled yet. But “the 
first corner has been turned.”’ Indeed, now that the 
inequalities Germany has suffered by the Treaty of 
Versailles are removed, there seems to Mrs. Morgan a 
chance of creating new Locarno treaties and building a 
stronger peace than ever, a peace that never could have 
been established so long as Germany endured those 
inequalities. And probably France would not have 
removed them of her own initiative. 

Mrs. Morgan visualizes three periods to be passed 
through on the road to lasting peace: 

1. That in which France demands from Germany 
conciliatory gestures that shall be satisfying. We are 
still in that period, as France is not yet convinced of 
the sincerity of Germany’s peace proposals. 

2. This period will witness the setting up of new 
Locarno pacts and agreements which will lead at long 
last to 

3. A world conference, which will be not only 
political and military, but which will also provide for 
the redistribution of the economic resources of the 
earth; this is a prerequisite to any lasting peace. This 
achievement will probably come only after the passage 
of many years, but the first steps have been taken and 
the worst crisis has been passed. There will be no 
European war within a few years, and never if states- 
men are wise enough to work out the necessary system 
of collective action. 

The speaker then turned to Italy and Ethiopia to 
destroy our second fixed idea, that at least which she 
encounters widely, namely, that the League failed in 
this crucial test. Was the failure apparent or real? 
We must bear in mind that for the first time in history 
fifty-two nations united last October in an experiment 
—the application of economic sanctions to an aggres- 
sor nation. It is true that this action did not stop 
Italy and has not saved Ethiopia up to the present. 
But let us have the whole picture: The League did not 
expect that the application of the sanctions would act. 
immediately. Six months would intervene before Italy 
would feel the effect of the trade restrictions. And two 
years. would be required before that effect would be 
crushing. The League leaders calculated that Ethi- 
opia would hold out until the spring rains, and Mussolini 
would be able to do nothing more in his campaign of 
conquest until October, and it was believed that before 
that time conditions in Italy would have become so 
desperate that Mussolini would be obliged to accept 
a compromise. Ue Fae, 

There were several serious miscalulations in this 
expectation: First, no one realized the extent of the 
military preparations Mussolini had made. Second, 
at that time few understood, what seems to many 
apparent now, that Mussolini was determined to score 
a military triumph and would be satisfied with nothing 
less. And third, no one anticipated that Mussolini 
would violate the anti-poison-gas pact which had been 
signed by both Italy and Ethiopia; and it was the 
lavish use of poison gas that broke the morale of the 
Ethiopian soldiers. Indeed, Mrs. Morgan declared, it 
was that alone. 
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Ee it noted that these fifty-two nations took this 
united action at great cost to themselves as well as to 
Italy. For example, the trade between Great Britain 
and Italy for the first three months of 1935 amounted 
to nearly three million dollars; for the first three 
months of 1936 it had shrunk to $60,000! And even in 
France the trade with Italy for the same period had 
fallen from about the same amount in 1935 to $150,000 
in 1986. 

An interesting sidelight in this picture comes to 
view in the story of England’s Christmas turkeys. 
For years they have been bought in Hungary. This 
year the trade went to Jugoslavia. Protests came 
from Hungary. “Our people miss your trade in tur- 
keys. Why are you not buying them?” Reply: “We 
have given our custom to Jugoslavia because you 
have refused to apply sanctions to Italy! Jugoslavia. 
has done so and is suffering in consequence.” Indeed 
Jugoslavia was hardest hit by this loss of a customer, 
and yet Jugoslavia is insistent that the sanctions be 
continued! Five neutral nations take that same atti- 
tude. And, as Mrs. Morgan says, there is as yet no 
proof that the League has failed utterly. We must 
wait until the final chapter is written. The sanctions 
are still in force. Action has been postponed until 
June 15. Very likely the attitude of France toward 
Italy may stiffen. Here is a significant factor: The 
French elections were held on two successive Sundays. 
On the first the swing to the left was not as great as 


_ had been anticipated. On the second Sunday that 


trend went far beyond expectations, and it was during 
that intervening week that the Italians resorted to the 
use of poison gas and destroyed the Ethiopian defense! 
The election registered the French resentment. 

Of course the League may acquiesce in the situa- 
tion created by Italy. That will be a terrible blow. 
Evidently Mrs. Morgan does not think the League 
will yield. European nations, England ‘particularly, 
feel that the only stay against armed conflict is the 
League. England will go to almost any length to 
save the League. Continued opposition to Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia is a sine qua non. 

In answer to a question as to what Mussolini 
will do if the League continues the application of sane- 
tions, Mrs. Morgan said two things may happen. 
There may be an overthrow of Mussolini in Italy, or 
he may compromise. At present there is the anticipa- 
tion that the Ethiopian emperor will be restored to his 
throne, but with much restricted power, and the 
administration of the country will be conducted by the 
League. 

Another question called attention to the “I told 
you so” of fir Samuel Hoare, and asked if he was 
right in the proposition he made months ago, which, 
it will be recalled, would have given a large portion of 
Ethiopia to Italy, a proposition that aroused so much 
resentment that it was speedily dropped. Mrs. Mor- 
gan replied: “If you are thinking merely in terms of 
what has happened, Yes. But if you are thinking in 
terms of collective action, not at all.’ “The Hoare 
plan gave away a part of the territory of a sovereign 
state which was a member of the League itself. If 
that had been accepted by the League then indeed the 
League would have become a dead letter.’’ 

The fear of Germany is an ever present factor in 
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French diplomacy and must be reckoned with in any 
consideration of the European situation. 

As Mrs. Morgan said, undoubtedly the reason 
France has been so lukewarm in applying pressure to 
Italy has been her fear that such action would throw 
Italy into the arms of Germany and promote an al- 
liance that would be fatal to her. The probability is 
that this will not happen. Hitler and Mussolini in 
their only meeting arrived at no amicable under- 
standing. Further, Austria is a bone of contention. 
And, most important, Germany has no confidence in 
Italy. She recalls only too vividly Italy’s defection 
during the World War. Indeed, many Germans 
have been sympathetic with Ethiopia, and while there 
was no official enforcement of sanctions yet German 
trade was much curtailed. And most convincing of all 
is this fact, that Germany realizes that the only hope 
for her and for European peace lies in friendship with 
England. 

Another question was of special interest because it 
sought to learn Mrs. Morgan’s feeling with reference 
to the attitude the United States should take. Her 
response may be summarized thus: Our problem, like 
that of all nations, is, how can we have security with- 
out war? For if a world war comes there is no doubt 
we shall be in it, and we shall suffer the consequences 
as we are now suffering the effects of the last war. 
Indeed, as Sir Arthur Salter declared recently in a 
speech in this country, ‘“The depression in your country 
is due to the fact not that you went into the war, but 


that the war occurred.” So, even if we keep out of 
another great war, and it does occur, then we shall 
suffer as we are suffering now. ‘Therefore any war en- 
dangers our security! How can we prevent it? By 
cooperating with the European collective system. 
The alternative before us is not the present League, 
which we may not like, or another League more to our 
fancy, but the present League or the old balance of 
power in Europe, and that would mean war. 

We must be willing to consult with other nations 
and agree that when the League shall have defined 
an aggressor we will not interfere with any collective 
action the League may take. That is, if the League 


applies sanctions we will not destroy the effect thereof 


by insisting upon our right to trade with the offending 
nation. 

Mrs. Morgan said we should apply to the whole 
world the Stimson doctrine which has already been 
written into our recent treaty with Argentina—that 
we will not recognize the acquisition of any territory 
by the use of force. Thus it is to be hoped the United 
States will apply this same doctrine to Italy, as we 
have to Japan. 

In Geneva, the speaker said, there is little criti- 
cism of the United States; usually sympathy toward 
our position is expressed. 

Mrs. Morgan’s final word, and one in which we 
shall surely acquiesce, was, ‘‘We must put the great 
strength of this nation behind law and the forces that 
make for peace.”’ 


Nature and Human Nature 


XCI. 


eS) HURSDAY night in Boston, working to within 
- &S| a few minutes of nine to clean up after the 
deluge of ideas at the meeting of our direc- 
tors, Friday morning in Washington, after 
long and dreamless sleep, and Friday afternoon on the 
Frederick road headed north in the little car, with 
wife, canned goods, Sunday clothes and darned under- 
wear all safely stowed away. It had been a morning 
of incessant activity for the Madame and our faithful 
“‘once-a-weeker.”’ For me the activity had ceased 
after I had said: “‘Water in batteries, check tires, 
change oil, fill her up with high test.’”’ The straight 
road to Fredericktown never seemed so beautiful as 
on this Friday the 22d of May. And we carried with 
us the memory of a Washington on a day when it was 
not too hot, rot too cool, when the sun shone on dense 
masses of foliage everywhere fully out, and still in 
the tenderest shades of green. 

Maryland was beautiful and Pennsylvania was 
beautiful. Far away the mountains were hazy, nearer 
by they were deep blue. This way up by Frederick, 
Emmitsburg, Gettysburg, runs parallel to the Blue 
Ridge for a hundred miles, and then from Harrisburg 
up the noble valley of the Susquehanna. 

Though I will take a Skyline Drive for an ex- 
perience, and a great one too, I will take the valley for 
the greatest peace and contentment. I choose, if I 
must choose, the view of the mountains from below. 
This Frederick-Gettysburg road cannot be called a 


Moving North for the Summer 
om : Johannes 


water level route. Rather is it the foothill route. It 
is up and down, up and down, and with one of the new 
cars one just floats up and down, with ever changing 
views of the Ridge that is on the left, and with far-off 
and near-by views of the rolling country that stretches 
away to Baltimore and tide-water. All the way we 
were rejoicing in the flowers—in masses of iris planted 
by the roadside, in formal gardens, and in the door- 
yards of the farms. The apple blossoms were gone, 
but the locusts were filling the air with fragrance, and 
the lilacs were in bloom. We were struck by the 
quantities of spirea that people have planted, and 
between Gettysburg and Harrisburg we saw banks 
covered with wild pentstemon, the delicate lavender 
blossoms fully out. It is the only place, the Madame 
says, where she has ever noticed it, and she always 
watches for it when we go that way in May. 

We did not make a long day of it, but stopped at 
Sunbury, Pa., 170 miles north of Washington, about 
5.30. The little town lies at the confluence of the 
North and West Branches of the Susquehanna, on 
the east side of the broad combined rivers—on the 
south side of the North Branch, the branch that we 
follow much of the way home. No matter what citizen 
of Sunbury we addressed, day clerk, night clerk, 
garage man, waitress or old German mill worker out 
exercising his dog on the river bank, we were sure of 
interesting talk about the floods of two months before. 
The garage man showed us the dirty yellow mark on 
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the door some four feet above the floor where the water 
had been. The man who gave me gas laid his hand 
graphically over the dial on the gas pump and said, 
“Tt was here.”’ The hotel clerk described how there 
were thirteen inches in the main lobby, how they had 
sixty-five people in the hotel to feed, how lucky they 
were to have stocked up with meats, and how they 
did their cooking on the second floor with electricity 
when the gas stove in the kitchen and the big range 
were out of commission. A thing which struck every- 
body was the difference in level of streets which look 
all alike. The clerk pointed out of the front door of 
the hotel and said, ‘““Would you believe it, you could 
walk on dry pavement over there all of the time?” 
Old citizens had said, ““The water will not come into 
the town, and if it does it will be dead water, backed 
up, without current.’”’ “But,” said the clerk, “‘it 
rushed in with such force that it upset every boat.” 

After dinner, down at the waterfront, when the 
sun was just setting behind the green hills over the Sus- 
quehanna, the Madame and I sat down on a warm 
slab of concrete which obviously had once belonged to 
something but which seemed quite out of place where 
it was. The song sparrow was singing his vesper song. 
The river was golden and peaceful. Then came the 
old German, a little deaf, to talk to us. He had not 
yet mastered the intricacies of English, although he 
had lived there thirty years, but, like so many of what 
we call the common people, he could unconsciously 
put life’s experiences in vivid and picturesque speech. 
He made us see the flood—what it meant in his house 
when they hurriedly pulled up carpets and carried 
them and the furniture to the second story. ‘And 
would you believe it,’’ he said in his own way, “‘we 
were water crazy. We left the radio in the corner.” 
It was a present and one of his choicest possessions, and 
was completely ruined. Then he told how things 
were at his married daughter’s, and how they brought 
her and her children in the night up to his house be- 
cause it stood on higher ground, and how things were 
at twoa.m., and how they were thenext noon. The big 
friendly lady dog called “‘he’’ unquestionably is the 
most intelligent and obedient dog in the whole length 
of the Susquehanna Valley. ‘He’ had been trained 
as a pup not to go out of the front gate unattended, 
and would ‘he’ do it? ‘“He’’ would not. “He” 
would put his head out and look up and down, but 
not a foot would “he” go without express permission. 
And if ‘“he’’ ever barked in the night you could be 
sure that “there was something there.” 

Where we sat on the river bank had been the 
bandstand. It was all gone. Two or three foundation 
posts driven deep in the bank marked the spot. The 
current had not taken the trees, but had dug a deep 
channel between them and left a soft Jawn on each 
side. Both flood and fire play pranks. A building 
may be gutted with fire and the clock be undisturbed 
on a wall that is left standing. And in a flood, on one 
street a man may find a strange house in his dooryard 
and on the next street life may go on as usual. 

The relation of the two rivers to the life of Sun- 
bury came out vividly when the old man said, “Tf 
the North Branch had held back one day nothing 
would have happened, but she poured her flood in on 
top of the other flood, and that did the damage.” 


And I had a suggestion of how far off and unknown the 
regions up stream may be to dwellers on its banks, 
for when I spoke of Great Bend, through which we 
would pass on the morrow, the old man said he never 
had been beyond——., a village on the North Branch 
only a few miles away. 

Though these river valleys had been in flood only 
two months before, when I took the little car to 
Washington, so that I had had to detour far to the 
east, and though millions of dollars of damage had 
been caused and men and animals drowned, there 
was little evidence of it as we sped along the great 
highways. Even the road had not been hurt much. 
Some of the shoulders had been washed out. There 
was crushed stone in some places at the side and iron 
rods to keep one off, but the traffic lanes had been 
quickly put in order just as soon as the water had 
gone down. These may be degenerate times, but the 
engineers hold up anyway. The way in which men do 
road work is incomparably better than it was ten or 
even five years ago. It is the convenience of the public 
that now is put first, and not the convenience of con- 
tractors. 

It was easy to finish our four hundred mile 
journey the next day, and we drove into Cobleskill to. 
see the folks and to do the marketing, by three o’clock. 
A couple of hours later we were at the farm. 

After one has started the fire and put on the 
kettle, turned on the electricity and found the refrig- 
erator in perfect condition, unpacked the car and in- 
troduced it to its new home, put over the potatoes 
and chicken, and dropped into a porch chair, one can 
be as near happy as life permits, provided he adopts 
the mental attitude of a dweller in the wilderness, and 
not the attitude of the owner of a country estate. 

In one attitude he finds the perfect rest that 
comes after toil, joy in untamed vegetation, a con- 
sciousness that things are as they ought to be, and 
that all is well. In the other he sees deficiencies and 
defects—grass in the gravel road, the bare place in the 
triangle where bulbs have not been put out, the ferns 
that need water, the roofs that need paint. 

I looked over the defects as I sat there in the light 
of the late afternoon and rejoiced in the denser wall of 
green that each year confronts us as we look toward 
Stony Creek. We let the trees come. Year by year 
they are higher and nobler, and they cover a wider 
space. The world down the valley is all shut out by 
their thick foliage. But no sun is shut out from 
us. ‘The house stands too far back from and high 
enough above this would-be forest. Old bird friends 
came to greet us. Both the yellow and chestnut-sided 
warblers sang on the topmost branch of the nearest 
apple tree. The catbirds were singing all around the 
house and came to cock inquiring eyes at me from the 
cellar door. The song sparrow and robin, the brilliant 
Baltimore orioles, the hidden tanager, the Mary- 
land bobolinks, the flickers, the yellow-bellied sap- 
suckers, the wrens, made themselves known by song 
or call or flashing color within ten minutes after I sat 
down to listen. And the next day there came the gold- 
finches in flocks, the cuckoo, doubly welcome because of 
our plague of tent caterpillars, and, most thrilling of 
all, the rose-breasted grosbeak in full song. They are 
among the dependables—like the sun, the sky, the 
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grass, the trees, and the beloved old earth beneath 
our feet. 

It is good to have the flashing, striking views of 
travel, the mountains, the river valleys, the gardens, 
the meadows, the herds of cattle, the little pigs all in a 
row up against a maternal bosom, the little colt trying 
his long legs for the first time. It is good to remember 
cities and villages, and especially long avenues arched 
with interlacing branches of shade trees. One never 
forgets the rare bird of striking color, oriole, tanager, 
bluebird or indigo bird, that flits for a moment across 
the field of vision as he keeps his eye steadily on the 
road. And one has enduring memories of the road that 
goes up and dives down, that curves right, curves left, 
and runs straight as a die for miles, that is in sun, 
that is in shadow, by some high bank or along a lovely 


stream, but always leads on to the sky line and the un- 
discovered bournes ahead. But though the memories 
of travel are precious, the sights of home are best. 
There one can really see. There things come to him, 
The way of life and progress to be sure is the way of 
incessant looking, of peering ever deeper into the 
secrets of the universe. There is joy in this, but joy 
also in the things given freely without effort, in the 
coming of treasures unsought and unbidden, in the 
bird that can be seen in all its rare beauty without 
searching, in the music that floats up to us as we rest. 

We could have only Saturday night, Sunday 
and Monday morning at the farm, but the little touch 
was prophetic of days to come weeks ahead. 

Perhaps it was prophetic, too, of longer days that 
may be enjoyed, if ever they can be fully earned. 


Pacific Coast Universalism---[V 
Asa M. Bradley 


fai NEVER there were Universalist  ser- 
| vices in San Francisco there was always a 
goodly representation from Oakland in 

Qh: the congregation. Early in Goodenough’s 
ministry, an observing woman noticed that a consid- 
erable proportion of that day’s audience were seen 
later on the ferry-boat. This led to the forming of 
acquaintance, with Universalism as the point of con- 
tact. A canvass of the situation led to the conclusion 
that it would be an economic proposition to bring the 
minister to the people; and Mr. Goodenough was in- 
vited to preach in Oakland Sunday evenings. The 
advertisements of the meetings brought out many 
hitherto unknown Universalists. Soon the congrega- 
tions had grown to the point where organization was 
deemed justifiable. To encourage the enterprise the 
General Convention appropriated $300. As Oakland 
increased, San Francisco decreased. The withdrawal 
of the Oakland contingent left the congregations dis- 
couragingly small. In a few months the preacher 
gave his whole attention to Oakland. (All he had to 
give; he was cultivating a fifty acre fruit ranch in 
Santa Clara, and preaching was really a side-line.) 
A building known as Hamilton Church was rented, 
and the young society throve apace. In September, 
1884, the parish was incorporated. (The church had 


been formed prior to this, and was really the business ° 


organization, the incorporation of the parish being a 
legal form merely in order that the church might ac- 
quire property.) 

The Hamilton property was for sale for $10,000, 
but as there was no leader with courage to incur so 
great a risk, the opportunity passed. A school teacher 
in the city bought it as a speculation, and realized 
a competence by the transaction. It was one of the 
most valuable corners off Broadway, and is probably 
worth $100,000 today, if not more. He altered the 
building so that it produced a large income for several 
years, and when the ground became too valuable for 
an investment, he sold. Our church rented from him 
until we built, and the Unitarians did likewise. 

A desirable lot was secured in 1886, and the 
church building dedicated, free of debt, June 17, 1888, 
at a cost of $6,500. It was an attractive, serviceable 


building. A Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor was formed in 1889. In 1890 the Cali- 
fornia State Convention met in the Oakland church. 

Up to this point the General Convention had 
been aiding in the sum of $300 per year. This, to- 
gether with aid toward the building, aggregated $2,400. 
The society now voluntarily relinquished Convention 
aid. All running expenses were promptly met. 

Up to this time the music had been volunteer 
service, accompanied by a chapel organ. A pipe organ 
was now installed, involving considerable expense in 
changes in the interior of the building, and for the first 
time the society was in debt. This was followed by 
the employment of a musical director, which additional 
expense, together with the interest on the debt, over- 
taxed the financial ability of the society, and at the 
end of the year there was a considerable deficit. In 
1894 the pastor resigned, the floating debt having 
accumulated to the sum of $1,200, and the building 
needed repairs. Lizzie N. Shaw took pastoral charge, 
with myself assisting, both licensed lay preachers, and 
both on the board of trustees. We gave our service, 
devoting the whole income to liquidating the indebted- 
ness. 

The Rev. E. E. Hamand was called to the pas- 
torate, and began work in September, 1896. The so- 
ciety was free from debt, and the church building had 
been thoroughly renovated. The people had responded 
well. Mr. Hamand proved a misfit. He identified 
himself with a Spiritualistic organization, calling out 
an indignant protest in the form of a written request, 
signed by a majority of the contributing members, 
that he refrain from appearing on the Spiritualist 
platform while he remained their minister. The 
minister yielded, but the mischief was done; contribu- 
tions fell off, and congregations dwindled. The presi- 
dent of the board borrowed the money to pay the 
minister, and he was given the last month of his year, 
and dismissed. 

The church was now seriously crippled. Miss 
Shaw again took the wheel, but several of her strong | 
backers on the previous occasion had left the city. 
Application was made to the General Convention for 
aid in the crisis, but no funds were available. Three 
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years later the Convention board appropriated $600 
for Oakland; but the doctor came too late, the patient 
was dead. It was an honorable death, all bills being 
paid. In 1905 the General Convention sold the 
property for $4,050, which cost all told $7,500. 

During its life the Oakland church was a model 
for business administration, as well as religious zeal. 
Its growth was spontaneous rather than the fruitage 
of missionary effort: no one called them, they called 
the minister. There were no people of wealth, but 
they were all liberal givers to the best of their ability. 
It is a matter for regret that a movement possessed 
of so much vitality should have been allowed to die. 
Cf its members, Will F. Small, Lucy A. Milton (Mrs. 
Giles), and myself became active in the Universalist 
ministry, and Lizzie Shaw was for several years a li- 
centiate. 

Lizzie Nash Shaw was born at Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, in 1858, and died in Oakland in 1901. Thomas 
Shaw, her father, a zealous Universalist, so reared his 
children that, although no church of his faith was 
near, no outside influences could draw them away from 
it. The mother was for many years an invalid, and 
this daughter had to carry a heavy burden. Never 
strong, in the later years she lived continually under 
the shadow of death. Her church was her absorbing 
interest. Her pulpit was exceptionally fine. She was 
strong of character, and possessed of sound business 
judgment, and withal tenderly sympathetic. She 
participated in my ordination, and it was considered 
in the Council as to the advisability of ordaining her 
at the same time; but the precarious condition of her 
health led her to veto it. Of the Universalists in the 
Pacific States she had no superior for sanity in council, 
tact in administration, and unerring instinct for 
truth. In her death we suffered serious loss. 

The Rev. Edgar Leavitt came to California from 
Wisconsin in 1889, by physician’s orders, locating in 
Santa Cruz. He preached his first sermon in that city 
on the last Sunday in the year, in Y. M. C. A. Hall. 
After the hall had been rented, and service advertised, 
representatives of the Association endeavored to cancel 
the engagement on the ground that Universalism would 
be prejudicial to their work. Mr. Leavitt offered to 
release them from their contract on condition that 
they find him another place for meeting, and publish a 
card explaining the reason for the change. They de- 
clined to do this, and the meeting was held as an- 
nounced. Another hall was secured, and the work 
went on. ‘The following summer a church was or- 
ganized, and a small amount was granted by the 
General Convention to aid the movement. For a 
time services were held in an old meeting-house built 
by a Unitarian society, but then privately owned. 
This stood on a valuable lot, but the building was for 
sale cheap. As our people did not find a location to 
their minds, this opportunity was allowed to pass. 
About this time a Presbyterian church was organized, 
which purchased the building, moved it on to a con- 
venient lot, and at small cost remodeled it into an at- 
tractive house of worship. (The same lot was avail- 
able for our people if they hadn’t been so fussy.) 
Our people acquired a lot later, but nothing was ever 
done with it, and eventually it was sold by the General 
Convention, and the proceeds applied at Los Angeles. 
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Mr. Leavitt was called to join the missionary 
force in Japan in 1894. The society had irregular 
services during the next three years as preachers were 
available. ‘There was no cohesion, it was a Leavitt 
society, and could not be rallied for any sustained ef- 
fort. During his stay in Santa Cruz, Mr. Leavitt pub- 
lished a small eight-page monthly, The Evangel, to 
which reference has been made, which was most ef- 
fective as missionary propaganda. Also he preached 
occasionally at Boulder Creek, Watsonville, Salinas, 
and other near-by points. 

The story of the Santa Cruz church would be in- 
complete without a tribute to the memory of L. K. 
Baldwin, born in Egremont, Mass., in 1820. Of sound 
judgment, he early acquired a competence, which was 
swept away in the depression of 1857 through his 
kindly loaning his credit to his friends. He then re- 
moved to California for a new start. He settled in 
Santa Cruz in 1872. The last years of’ his life were 
spent in a delightful home in the foot-hills facing the 
sea, which in memory of the old home he named 
“Berkshire Heights.” Here Universalist ministers 
who chanced that way found warm welcome. He had 
large business interests, and to him a fortune was a 
trust, and in his hands a source of blessing. He was 
steadfast in the faith, and the chief supporter of our 
church in Santa Cruz. He was not constituted for 
leadership, but was willing to contribute freely if 
others would each do according to his ability. Un- 
fortunately there was a tendency to lie down on his 
liberality. He died at the age of eighty-four, the Rev. 
Edgar Leavitt being called from Los Angeles to at- 
tend his funeral. . 

I interpolate an incident, suggestive in itself, as 
well as showing the character of the man. A big fire 
was raging on the mountainside, near to where he 
owned a large dairy ranch. He was not at church, 
something unusual, and I went to his home to learn 
why. He smilingly explained: “I am like Lazarus in 
the parable, I’ve been tormented by those flames.” 
Then he told of hiring a crew of men and taking them 
out to fight the fire. Returning, he was interviewed 
by a rancher neighbor who said, “It looks as though 
the fire will be on me by tomorrow, and I will have to 
get out and fight it.” Then came a bit of Baldwin wis- 
dom as he said solemnly, “I’d rather fight fire on the 


other man’s land.” 
* * * 


JEWELS GATHERED FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 
By Rayam S. Moyer 
The three elements which are essential to the teaching of a 
strong living church are Tolerance, Freedom and Progress.— 
Farrar. 


I have never had the time to be tempted to do anything 
against the moral law.—Thomas A. Edison. 


I see everywhere the inevitable expression of the Infinite in 
the world.—Pasteur. 


The profoundest needs of America are real education and 
real religion.—losdick. 


An institution is the lengthened shadow of one man.—EHmer- 
son. 
How well I know what I mean to do 
When the long dark autumn evenings come! 
Browning. 


| 
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Today’s Universalist Consciousness 
Sheldon Shepard 


WN nature and history, need and satisfaction go 
mM! hand in hand. Life force develops an eye to 
use the light, fins to swim the sea, wings to sail 
| the air, brain to master the mightiness of na- 
ture. When, in the course of human events, a need 
arises, parallel to that line of progress evolution pro- 
duces an answer to its cry. There is an America for 
experimentation in democracy, a machine to furnish 
new frontiers when geography is exhausted, a dawning 
idealism to save the world crushed under the weight of 
its own development. Always the material is at hand 
for the satisfaction of the moment’s pressing need. 
No hour is without its man, no crisis without its solu- 
tion. 

Humanity’s erying, aching need today is a new 
understanding, a rebirth of religion, a fresh interpre- 
tation of existence, a unification of practical programs 
with the ideals for which the race is ready. And, as 
always, the material is available, even forcing itself 
upon us. 

There is a legend of creation which says that God 
looked upon the wonderful valley of the Tigris and 
saw that it was good. Then He looked upon the fruit- 
ful valley of the Euphrates and saw that it was blessed. 
And He said, “‘I will bring these two streams of fruit- 
fulness and blessing together, and in that glorious re- 
gion of their junction I will plant the Garden of Eden 
for the delight of man, whom J shall call My child.” 
Human blessings often flow from the junction of two 
streams of bounty. At the crossroads stands the 
country store, simple center of communication, in- 
formation, activity and culture. At the meeting of 
the pathways of travel men build their towns. When 
the highways of the land and of the sea come together 
towns grow into great cities. Wherever two eiviliza- 
tions meet, a new and richer culture is born into the 
world. 

There is today a union before unknown in history, 
a Garden planted for the delight of man, who must 
realize that he is the son of God. ‘There are two 
streams of blessing which, if we bring them together, 
will set man in a new Paradise. One of these streams 
is old—as ancient as the first cry of the human heart, 
hoary as the rockribbed hills, as well established as the 
earth itself. It is the wisdom of the long ago, the 
knowledge of the seers, the voice of. the centuries, 
the revelations of philosophy and religion. Running 
down the plains of history, this life giving stream has 
borne the fruits of peace and righteousness. It is 
the wisdom of the sages, the truths of the ages, the 
words of the prophets, the poets, the seers, the age-old 
truths which run, life-giving, through the dead branches 
of ecclesiasticism as the sap still runs in the fading 
branch. The springs of today’s thought are hidden in 
the vast recesses of the past. But the stream is still 
life-giving. 

The other stream is new—as new as today’s 
dawn, as fresh as the heart’s newborn hope, for its way 
is even now being chiseled out of the virgin rocks of 
new territories. It is the current, almost wild in its 
turbulence, of modern knowledge, rushing from 


countless springs in observatory, laboratory, clinic, 
office, street and mart. 

Those who love the old must look also to the new 
light and interpretation, or in the fulness of the years 
the old will wither and, useless, go to seed. They who 
love the new must build on the solid truths of the old, 
or, like the house upon a foundation of sand, their new 
structure will tumble in disasters of war, greed, vice 
and dissipation. At no other time in all the ages of 
the rolling earth have two such streams met to form 
the setting for Paradise. It is as though in the fulness. 
of time God had said: “This blessed stream of ancient. 
truth, with its vast blessing, has kept and strengthened 
the hearts of men. It has been the hidden secret of the 
few. Now it is time to bring it into the open and 
flood every life with its bounty. Let us now throw a 
new light upon man’s pathway and guide him into a 
new richness.”’ If we are wise we may build here the 
home of all the dreams of our hearts. The philosophy 
and religion of tomorrow must be made of the fruitage 
of both these streams. It is a blending of what we 
have called religion with what we have called science, 
and their union produces life. Again the need is met by 
the materials for its satisfaction. Our urgent neces- 
sity for the rebirth of philosophy and religion is met 
by the materials for its new life ready for our grafting. 
Paradise waits on the responding intelligence of man. 

Every crisis represents the birth of an idea. 
Forms and institutions make way for the presentation 
to the world of another step in its development. The 
soil cracks and crumbles as the expanding life of the 
seed reaches for the sun. We may resist and complain, 
but life will not be denied. Always at the heart of 
world disturbance is an idea whose time has come. 

The present uncertainty of the world grows out of 
the breaking forth of a new idea for whose expression 
the ground is being prepared. The germ of the 
thought for which the Guiding Intelligence of evolu- 
tion has prepared the world is abundance, plenty, bless- 
ing, the universality and unity of life. None of the 
elements of disaster is present. The creaking and 
cracking of the ground is an upward movement making 
way for the vital new shoot of civilization. Our dif- 
ficulty comes from none of the material for building 
hells; it is all timber cut and planned for the erection 
of the houses of heaven. It is true today, far more 
than when Markham wrote the thrilling words, that 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise. We have enough. 

We need no other stones to build 
The stairs into the Unfulfilled. 

No other marble for the floors, 

No other ivory for the doors; 

No other cedar for the dome and beam 
Of man’s immortal dream. 

Here on the common human way, 
Here on the steps of every day, 

Is all the busy gods would take 
To build a Heaven. 


The contemporary world disturbance is the result 
of the consciousness of paradise making itself felt. 
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Minds and institutions afraid or unwilling to admit it 
are uncomfortable, shaking, disturbed. Personal 
habits and social organization are established on out- 
worn ideas of scarcity, division, strife, misery and an- 
tagonism. Today’s realization brings forth the con- 
cepts of abundance and oneness, the unity of demand 
and supply, the oneness of the race, the harmony of 
the individual with the universal. ; 

This development becomes a new revelation of 
the nature of man, of the race, of the universe. Many 
old thoughts have to be discarded; they have served 
their purpose. New modes of thinking and living 
have to be learned. We are at the dawn of a day, the 
birth of an era. Always there is power in thought, but 
the universal force lends itself particularly to those 
for whose expression it has prepared the way. This 
is the generation to whom is given the creative power 
of the universal consciousness. It will yield more 
today than ever of old. The task of every individual 
is to realize fully the meaning of today and to set 
firmly into the base of his thinking the ideas of 
abundance and universality. Let us attempt to real- 
ize what these thoughts and concepts mean for the 
race in such a day! Enmities, niggardliness, plans 
based on scarcity, divisions—all these must go. Life 
should be unified in a recognition of the wholeness 
and holiness of every phase of living, in a conscious- 
ness of constant working with the Universal, and in a 
sense of the presence within each one of the wisdom 
and strength of the Infinite! Life is no longer divided 
into compartments, sacred and secular, holy and pro- 
fane. All is sacred when rightly done, holy when 
whole. 

One phase of spirit sterility is seen in the fact 
that most people have a philosophy which “‘takes one 
form on Sundays and another on week-days.’’ There 
is no unification of life, and therefore there is con- 
stant inner strife. The individual is unaware that 
many of his woes are due to the failure to unify his 
entire being and purpose, as well as his relation to 
others and to the universe. There can be no real 
wholeness except in a philosophy which includes all 
of life, is the same at mealtime and bedtime, at work- 
time and playtime, on Monday and on Saturday and 
on Sunday. 

The egocentric business man who tries to satisfy 
his conscience or elevate his standards by becoming 
idealistic on Sunday is simply stirring up inner strife 
whose result is worse than would be given by failure to 
attempt the cultivation of his ideals. The meta- 
physician who endeavors to couch his entire philos- 
ophy in mental or spiritual terms, without unifying it 
with his program of eating, drinking, sleeping and 
working, is setting up currents within himself, which, 
though they may bring some good results of sugges- 
tion and of harmony with certain laws of his being, 
nevertheless themselves cause inner disturbances by 
prohibiting a unification of life. A certain colored 
man who told his preacher he had got religion and 
laid aside all his sin is a counterpart of countless in- 
dividuals. When the preacher asked him if he was 
going to pay his debts, Mose replied: “Wait a minute 
now, parson. You are not talking religion; you are 
talking business.’’ While we may satisfy our super- 
ficial thought with such rationalizations, deep within 
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there is strife in a soul pulled first one way and then 
another by antagonistic forces. 

This consideration partly explains the ‘‘pros- 
perity of the wicked.” They have not these inner 
divisions. They live by the same selfish philosophy on 
Monday when they work, on Saturday when they seek 
the satisfaction of pleasure and on Sunday when other 
men try incompetently to worship. The materialist 
is consistently a materialist. He does not twist his 
soul into harmony with ideals in moments of worship, 
meditation or inspiration and then go out and distort 
it again with materialistic interpretations of life. He 
keeps it going in a straight materialistic line, and he 
allows no ideals to produce inner strife and lack of 
unity. 

The impotence of nearly all religion may be 
found here. Not only its weakness, but its positive 
generation of neuroses, moods, psychoses and un- 
loveliness of disposition. The ordinary person’s re- 
ligion is actually a handicap in his strife for health, 
happiness, character and usefulness. Most people 
would be better citizens without their attempts at 
holiness. The reason is that they do not unify their 
lives about their ideals. They have not a philosophy 
which fits every minute, eve y mood, all phases of 
living and conduct. Opposing forces are continually 
at war within them. That is, unconsciously, they 
are hypocrites. Many current philosophies are de- 
liberately constructed to produce unwholesome con- 
ditions. A devilish psychiatrist endeavoring to sow the 
seeds of inner strife, could not have done a “‘better 
job of evil” than some of our well-intentioned proph- 
ets, leaders and founders of religion in starting their 
unbalanced systems. 

Likewise, enthusiasm, in itself a bearer of the 
current of living power, may be injurious when not a 
part of a well-rounded understanding. We notice 
how the unbalanced zealot becomes to all other 
persons a crank and a nuisance. He is actually that 
also to his own spirit. But he does not know it. He 
is unaware of the struggle going on within him. He 
does not recognize it as the source of his nervousness, 
weakness, maladjustment, discontent, imbalance. 

It is difficult to find a complete philosophy, harder 
to appreciate and follow it. We wish to follow the 
line of our tastes, interests and immediate arousals. 
We are under bondage to the conventions and prop- 
aganda of our time. The completeness of a philosophy, 
the one saving element, is often the feature which 
drives us away from its teachers. The soul has to be 
cultivated for understanding and growth before it can 
be satisfied with the many-sided truth. Small minds 
have to have some special key which, truly understood, 
is nothing more than the survival of superstition, magic 
and voodoo. 

There is no hope for the race, and not a permanent 
solution of the individual’s problems, except in a 
complete philosophy, which fits Monday, Saturday 
and Sunday, applies to eating, drinking, working, 
playing, breathing, meditating, thinking, feeling, and 
considers the individual as a unit, as a member of 
society and as a part of the universe. Set yourself at 
the search for such an understanding. This is the 
strategy of tomorrow. ‘This is today’s Universalist 
Consciousness. 
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The Challenge of Peace 


Randall S. Hilton 


R|T is time that American citizens faced the facts 
| about war and peace. The appropriations of 
2¢ our national government for military purposes 
Bind) have reached astronomical figures. They mean 
little to us when we read them. But in terms of daily 
expenditure they take on a real, though sinister, sig- 
nificance. The 1937 Federal appropriations call for the 
daily expenditure by the Navy of $1,510,433.82; by 
the State Department of $42,051.10; and by the F. E. 
R. A. of eighty-two cents per family. What a con- 
trast! Even if the entire appropriation for the State 
Department was devoted to the cause of peace, what 
chance would it have against the huge amount to be 
spent for naval warfare, not to mention the Army’s 
war chest? 

These facts should bring sober thought to the 
millions who will have to sacrifice the most if war 
comes. The possibility of war has created in many an 
hysterical fear which is causing them to grasp at any 
straw which promises peace, or at least the complete 
neutrality of our own country. 

Because of the irrational actions of those who 
want peace at any price and of those whose blatant 
idealism makes them blind to certain obvious facts, 
the charge has been leveled against all who work for 
peace that they are visionary and unrealistic. The 
unpardonable sin of modern life is the failure to be 
realistic. One would gladly avoid this error if one 
could always be sure of the nature of realism. On the 
other hand, it is equally dangerous to be realistic with- 
out the guidance of an intelligent idealism. These two 
factors of life must be coexistent, coordinated, and co- 
operative. 

In so far as those who work for peace allow their 
idealism to divert their attention from the organized 
opposition to peace, from the power of well-financed 
munitions propaganda, and from the influence of dema- 
gogic patriots, in so far as they fail to ferret out the 
fundamental social, economic, and political causes of 
war, to the degree that they fail to realize that there 
must be developed peaceful means of settling the 
questions which nations have hitherto settled by 
armed conflict, to that extent the cause of peace is 
visionary and unrealistic. 

There is no magic formula for peace. If humanity 
is to live in permanent peace there will have to be a 
careful analysis of basic human problems and conse- 
crated effort to solve them. 

Those who advocate increased armaments and 
constant preparedness generally justify their point of 
view on the ground that only in this way will we be 
able to maintain peace and security. ‘They are the 
ones, also, who condemn the peace-makers as unreal- 
istic. But one can legitimately turn the tables here 
and ask if realism will support their contentions. 

A survey of history shows that the military 
strength of the most powerful nation has never kept it 
out of war, nor has it been a guarantee to its security 
and continued existence. Alexander’s impregnable 
phalanxes did not make permanent the glories of 
Greece. Rome’s mighty legions fell an easy prey to 


the conquering Goths. Napoleon’s military genius 
could not weld together an empire. Germany’s well- 
trained and well-equipped army in 1914 did not pre- 
vent war. 

But, someone will say, look at China, Russia and 
Japan. History reveals that China has been invaded 
many times; the conquerors stayed, and became 
Chinese. The military strength of Russia is postpon- 
ing the clash with Japan, but it will not prevent it, if 
and when Japan feels herself strong enough to try it. 
The most military preparation can do is to postpone 
war in some instances. It cannot prevent it. 

History also reveals the fact that while war may 
solve certain pressing problems for the moment, it 
never solves them permanently. We need no other 
example or object lesson than the last war. The 
World War not only failed to solve permanently the 
problems over which it was fought, but it created so 
many new and intricate problems that it will take 
many decades even to approach a solution of them. 
The “War to End War” did not do it. Democracy 
has been steadily on the decline. Germany was dis- 
armed, but is now armed again. Austria~-Hungary 
was divided into and among five different nations, 
thus effectively breaking up an already disintegrating 
political unit, but also creating economic difficulties 
which the victorious and war-conscious nations ac- 
tually prevented from being solved. 

The facts of history also bear witness that not 
only does war cause the suffering of untold numbers 
while it is being fought, but that the aftermath of war 
is invariably economic depression and _ increased 
poverty. One wonders what sort of insane mania it is 
that causes nations, which have not yet rid themselves 
of the economic depression of the last war, to spend un- 
precedented billions for new instruments of destruc- 
tion. Humanity seems to have gone mad! Peace 
iat ar to be only a breathing spell between con- 

icts. 

Cne could well desire a panacea, a magic cure-all, 
for the problems which bring about wars and the 
misery that follows in their wake. But no such pre- 
scription exists. 

It is true that all of the great religions have laid 
down principles which, if followed, should eliminate 
armed conflicts, but the sad fact is that these prin- 
ciples have remained ideals rather than becoming the 
motivating forces of men’s action. 

The principles of peace, love, brotherhood, and 
justice, must be continually expounded, but that is 
not enough. ‘Those who believe in them must learn 
how to apply them to actual situations. In other 
words, the peace-makers must develop programs which 
will solve such problems as the rights of minorities in 
every country; the just distribution of raw materials 
to those nations which are deprived of them by their 
location; the easy flow of trade between the various 
peoples of the earth; the raising of the general standard 
of living of all peoples; the elimination of all financial 
profit from armed conflict; the development of an at- 
titude of sympathetic understanding among the na- 
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tions; the adherence of all nations to an international 
court of justice; and the creation of an efficient and 
effective organization for international cooperation. 

All the while the peace-makers are preaching 
their ideals and grappling with these difficult and in- 
tricate problems, they must expect to be ridiculed by 
war propaganda, persecuted by professional patriots, 
and misrepresented by the press. The cause of peace 
is not a cause for cowards! It is a cause worthy of the 
consecrated efforts of those courageous individuals 
who know the true meaning of patriotism, who would 
preserve the civil liberties which our forefathers wrote 
into the constitution of our government, and who are 
really devoted to the general welfare of the people. 

All who believe in peace must minimize their dif- 
ferences and unite in meeting their common tasks. 
. The cause of peace challenges the best that is in man 
to overcome the baser elements. It is a challenge 
which crosses all creedal, racial, and national lines. 
It is the challenge of humanity. 

The cause of peace is not a utopian cause. It 
does not picture a perfect world in which there are no 
problems to be solved—but it does see a world where 
maladjustment and injustice can be dealt with con- 
structively rather than destructively. It seeks a 
world in which the idealisms of men are not myths but 
working principles operating for the benefit of all; 
where solutions to baffling problems are not sought in 
the black magic of munitions, but in the light of ap- 
plied intelligence; where the immorality of greed and 
hatred give place to the morality of sympathetic un- 
derstanding and good will; where the working motto 
will no longer be ‘‘Do others before they do you,” but 
will be ““Do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you,” a world where “‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” is not just a catch-phrase used by poli- 


ticians, but will be the actual basic principle of all 
peoples. 

Our forefathers did not think these ideas utopian. 
They thought they had laid the basis for their achieve- 
ment, but some of their descendants failed to remain 
true to their ideals. It is necessary that their vision 
again become dominant, that the enthusiasm and 
ardor of the ancient prophets again burn in the hearts 
of the people. 

Does not this cause of peace, this challenge of 
humanity, stir you to a new devotion to the best that 
isin man? Surely your idealism and your intelligence 
cannot be blinded by the propaganda of the ‘‘Mer- 
chants of Death,” nor be sterilized by the psychology 
of the militarists. Then examine the ideals of peace 
and apply your intelligence to the constructive solving 
of our present problems. 

The cause of peace is the challenge of humanity. 
It seeks your cooperation because it desires and be- 
lieves in the preservation and betterment of civiliza- 
tion, the achievement of a fundamentally sound pros- 
perity, and in those inalienable rights of man which 
have been written into our constitution, but which 
have not yet been guaranteed to him. 

It is not visionary nor unrealistic to believe that 
if men spent as much time, effort, and money in pre- 
paring for peace as they do in preparing for war, then 
it would be possible to achieve such a world as de- 
scribed by an ancient prophet—‘‘And they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. But 
they shall sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree; and none shall make them afraid.” 

This is the highest patriotism, ‘Peace on earth, 
good will toward all men.” 


Should We ‘“Indoctrinate?”’ 


Curtis W. Reese 


DUCATION is the process of acquiring more 
knowledge, finer skills, and richer insights 
74 for use in life situations. The current state- 

ment to the effect that the old education was 
preparation for life, while the new education 7s life, 
should be discarded as a half-truth, no longer useful 
even for purposes of emphasis. Of course, we live 
while learning; and we may while living learn how to 
live more wisely. 

Likewise with the motto “we learn to do by do- 
ing.”’ Undoubtedly, some learning takes place by 
trial and error, but much of the time and energy thus 
wasted would be more wisely used in preparation for 
doing. In passing, it should be said that the correla- 
tion of study and work is at best a method of earning 
one’s way through school, not a valid pedagogical pro- 
cedure. Because one learns more readily by means of 
laboratory techniques and supervised projects, it 
does not follow that one should intersperse periods of 
study with periods of work, much less carry a job 
through school as a pedagogical aid. And especially 
objectionable is the apprenticeship theory of educa- 
tion, even when applied to industrial crafts. 

Traditional ‘indoctrination’’ preserved and trans- 


mitted (a) socially inherited content, or (b) a body of 
teachings that was alleged to be of divine origin. This 
procedure was too often marked by the absence of 
critical and creative attitudes. It made for subser- 
vience to the dead hand of the past; and frequently 
fostered superstition. But the oft-repeated statement 
that the object of traditional education was to transmit 
the past unimpaired to the future is another clever play 
on words containing only a partial truth. Improving 
as well as preserving knowledge has always been a 
function of education. 

Current “indoctrination” as a means of main- 
taining the political status quo, or for that matter the 
cultural status quo, is especially objectionable, since 
it frankly regards education as a tool of the state, and 
so reduces it to subserviency. 

But because the content of the traditional and 
of the current political “indoctrination” is objection- 
able, it does not follow that “indoctrination” as such 
is objectionable. 

The dominant idea in the Progressive-Education 
movement, as I understand it, is that the students 
should be introduced to the facts and encouraged to 
make their own appraisal of the facts without being 
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influenced by the instructor. It is alleged that when 
this procedure is followed and the students are al- 
lowed to record their decisions, the results are mainly 
in accordance with approved judgments of enlightened 
opinion. The avowed object of Progressive-Educa- 
tion is to develop free persons, equipped with critical 
and quickened intelligence—worthy citizens of a 
democratic society. 

Undoubtedly, the Progressive-Education idea and 
movement is a much needed antidote to traditional 
‘“‘ndoctrination;”’ but it is a far ery from a useful an- 
tidote to a tissue-building vitamin. In the first place, 
it is quite impossible to remove bias from the instructor. 
Bias will emerge in his selection of facts, his arrange- 
ment of facts, his voice, his bodily posture, and his un- 
conscious behavior. In the second place, the students 
have not been reared in a social vacuum, nor is their 
appraisal of facts made in a social vacuum. In the 
third place, even the point of view and the procedure 
technique of Progressive-Education constitute cur- 
ricular content, and the effort to establish the 
habit of gathering and weighing facts is “indoctrina- 
tion.” 

Progressive-Education, while counteracting the 
traditional and the current narrow and arbitrary “‘in- 
doctrination,”’ is nevertheless itself a form of “‘indoc- 
trination.” 

Educational methodology in general attempts to 
give the technique of teaching a status largely inde- 
pendent of curricular content. The idea seems to be 
that once the right method is acquired, the question of 
content is a secondary matter, although in fairness it 
must be added that in recent years teachers have been 
required to specialize not in general method but in 
methods appropriate to special subjects that they pro- 
pose to teach. It is not my purpose to underrate 
method, but to insist that content should shape 
method and not be shaped by method. 

Increasingly, educators are coming to believe in 
the possibility and desirability of producing and teach- 
ing curricular content that would meet objectively 
determined needs of personal and social life. 

Cumulative knowledge in various fields has won 
all but universal acceptance on the part of those com- 
petent to have an opinion. Examples are: the validity 
of astronomically verified content, as compared with 
astrologically proclaimed content; of chemically veri- 
fied content, rather than that proclaimed by alchemy. 
Likewise, the teachings of a ‘‘medicine man’”’ have no 
status as compared with those of a modern school of 
medicine. It is needless to multiply illustrations of 
the validity of making distinctions in content to be 
taught. It may be more difficult to produce verifiable 
and effective curricular content in the personal and 
social realms than it is in those of the physical and 

biological sciences; but the positive achievements in 
these fields argue for similar achievements in other 
fields. 

What I am contending for is that, since ‘‘indoc- 
trination”’ is unavoidable, even if to avoid it were de- 
sirable, educators who want their teaching really to 
make a difference in the life of persons and of society 
should determine objectively what are the basic human 
needs and what in the light of present-day knowledge 
are effective means of meeting these needs; and, hav- 


ing so determined, proceed to “indoctrinate” ac- 
cordingly. 

The procedure for producing valid curricular con- 
tent must be scientific, including objectivity, observa- 
tion, experiment, verification, and tentativity. The 
scope must include all aspects of human life; and pro- 
vision must be made for unique individual needs and 
for differences growing out of environmental situations. 

Curricular content should aim to develop person- 
ality by increasing knowledge, skills and meanings de- 
signed to meet basic human needs. These needs may 
be grouped somewhat as follows: 


(1) The needs of a biological being. 
a. Sustenance—food, air, light. 
b. Shelter and clothing. 
c. Health. 
d. Sex. 
(2) The needs of a personality. 
a. Freedom. 
b. Venturesomeness. 
c. Creativity. 
d. Esthetic experience. 
e. Sense of security. 
(3) The needs of a social being. 
a. The sense of response. 
b. The sense of companionship. 
c. The sense of cooperation. 
d. The sense of love. 
e. The sense of being at home in the universe. 


It is not too much to say that we now know that 
the basic human needs cannot be universally met in a 
competitive social order; and that we now know that 
the intelligent use of natural resources and scientific 
techniques could meet these needs—at least relatively 
so. It is my contention, therefore, that education 
should deliberately ‘indoctrinate’ against a cut-throat 
competitive social order and in behalf of a cooperative 
social order. 

The choice before modern-minded educators is, 
on the one hand, to succumb to the devastating in- 
fluence of the state, or to the equally devastating in- 
fluence of innocuous liberty; or, on the other hand, to 
“indoctrinate” in behalf of objectively determined 
needs and the verifiable means of meeting them. Real- 
istic idealism would seem to indicate the wisdom of 
“indoctrination.” 

* * * 


In the weekly bulletin of a church I visited last Sunday was 


this question: “Did you ever hear of the family that could buy | 


a new car and bind itself to pay so much a month for two years, 


and yet wouldn’t promise to give a quarter a week to the church | 


for a year, because something might happen?” 
And something does happen. In my time I’ve known in- 
timately maybe a dozen churches, and have heard of many more. 


Of them all I’ve known just one that wasn’t continually | 


crippled in its work by uncertainty about what its real income 
would be. 


That one church had both a principle and a method, which | 
I won’t stop to describe now. It could plan with confidence, and. 


work along without fear of debt. 

But all the others had more or fewer members who, though 
making ali kinds of binding pledges to pay in installments for 
radios, cars, farm implements, and even clothes, professed to be 
in deadly fear of making even a small and always revokable pledge 
to what may rightly be called the work of God. 


Queer, isn’t it?—Justus Timberline, in Christian Advocate. | 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Barlow G. Carpenter 


Sunday, June 7. The Discovery of the True Self 


In that day ye shall know that I am in the Father and ye 
in me and Jin you.—John 14 : 20. 


“Know thyself” is an ancient maxim. The ancients be- 
lieved that it ‘“came down from heaven.”” James Freeman Clarke 
points out that real self-discovery is not merely the continual 
searching into our sins and our virtues. This sort of spying on 
one’s self is fatal to any moral life. The direct approach is in 
terms of our faith in the Divinity of man. This unity of the self 
with God is what Jesus meant when he said, “I and my Father 
are one.”’ This glad gospel of the better thinking of man’s spirit- 
ual divinity is the inherent, essential and determining element in 
man’s birthright to every perfect ability. And when the in- 
dividual comes into this true consciousness of the real self, then 
begins the slow gradual ascent—the sure road to mastery. 


Prayer: Infinite Father, by Thy spirit within me I live 
moment by moment. And my prayer is to make Thy spirit live 
within me triumphantly, creatively, to purify all that is untrue, 
unclean and unworthy of Thy fellowship. Amen. 


Monday, June 8 


What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?—Mark 8 : 36. 


The discovery of the real self consists in getting back to the 
divine reality, the immutable center, at one with the great, 
changeless self of God. The real self is indeed one with the 
Father. And this discovery is the most essential step in our 
lives. Of what avail is it if we discover all about all of the planets 
and have not yet discovered our real selves? “In that day ye 
shall know,” said Jesus, and he must mean that when this truth 
dawns upon our consciousness then we shall know beyond per- 
adventure, beyond the shadow of doubt, that “I am in the Father 
and ye in me and I in you.” In that day we shall know, for 
example, that the real self does not die. Thus the truth of im- 
mortality in new born to us. 


Prayer: O Father, at the altar of prayer I yield my spirit to 
Thy spirit, to be touched to finer issues, to be taught of Thee in 
the truth as it was in Jesus, to be trained for higher service. 
In this clearer consciousness of Thy presence in my life I shall 
win the victory over evil forces. Amen. 


Tuesday, June 9 

In him we live and move and have our being.—Acts 17 : 28- 

This discovery of the True Self should result in some few 
immediate changes in our lives. We should think the best of our- 
selves and others. (This is not egotism. Egotism is to think of 
one’s self as above or beyond or at the expense of others.) We 
should think of ourselves in terms of spirit. Man is more than 
mud. We should never admit to ourselves, even in thought, that 
there is any possibility of the failure of the True Self. We should 
know that we are the masters and not the slaves of environment. 
This is the way to ‘‘practice the presence of God.” 


Prayer: I live in the presence of God. I will forever seek 
the fellowship of God. The Divine Life is now flowing through 
my entire system. I fix my mind upon this flowing life-force. 
God is the life of my life. Amen. 


Wednesday, June 10 


In that day ye shail know that I am in the Father and ye in 
me and I in you.—John 14 : 20. 


Once upon a time an old peasant fell asleep and dreamed at 
the close of day. In his dream he saw his tiny hut expand into a 
vast temple, more beautiful than any he had ever seen. The 
dingy rafters were lifted and became lofty arches. The dirty 
windows became rich and stately and beautifully colored, show- 
ing the face of the Master and his followers. The hearth became 


an altar, its flickering fire a sacred flame. His children, living and 
dead, were priests performing holy rites of service to all humanity. 
It was a dream, and yet it was not alla dream. It was a vision 
in which there was quick and immediate comprehension of reali- 
ties. It is a vision common to all our inner lives, and some time 
we shall awake to find that only the sleep in which we dream is 
gone and the dream come true, and ‘‘in that day we shall know 
that Iam in the Father and ye in me and lin you.” (J. F.N.) 


Merciful Father, Thy glory makes the earth a 
temple and all of life a sacrament, and I would go beyond the 
symbol into the inner secret of grace and truth, making my home 
in that which no vicissitude can obscure. Amen. 


Prayer: 


Thursday, June 11 


That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us.—John 17 : 21. 


This is the prayer of Jesus. Is that prayer to be answered? 
and if so, how? Certainly that prayer will be answered, and it 
will be answered in the affirmative. But we must work to have 
it answered. It is the great adventure in each individual life. 
And it is a spiritual adventure. And no other person can take 
that step for you. It is like “falling in love.’”’ It must be a per- 
sonal experience and it will be different from the experience of any 
other person. 


Test yourself. The things we are going through are either 
making us sweeter, better, nobler men and women, or they are 
making us more captious and fault-finding. The most essential 
power for the battle of daily life comes to us from this deep cen- 
ter of life. Do you know the technique for the release of that 
power? 


Prayer: Infinite Father, how quiet and elusive are Thy 
comings and goings. What wonder that in the stress and strain 
of our days we pass Thee by! Have mercy upon our lowness of 
heart and give us minds more responsive to the persuasion of the 
spirit. We would do away with the mists from our eyes and the 
malice from our hearts. Amen. 


Friday, June 12 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 


all thy soul, with all thy mind and with all thy strength —Mark 
UZ RS ON 


The general thought for this week is ‘“The Discovery of the 
True Self.” And we find that it means the consciousness of the 
unity of the self with God. The question “before the house’ 
right now is whether Universalists are going to have a rebirth of 
the spirit of vision, or whether they are going to be satisfied with 
the fact that they have been religious leaders in the past. ‘‘Sat- 
isfied persons are sitting with their feet in the grave.’ A living 
faith is a growing faith. The well-known truths of our State- 
ment of Faith must be put in a new setting—they must become 
dynamic. It is a new spirit, a new mood, a new approach. We 
must now learn how to translate the belief in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God into power for betier daily living. And there is 
a technque. It is “the practice of the presence of God.” 


Prayer: Eternal Father, it is with an eager and aspiring 
heart that I seek the fellowship of Thy presence. I am making 
a new beginning, a more daring venture of faith and a finer art 
of love. Make my heart Thy home, and then my sins will be 
cleansed away and my restlessness will find rest. Amen. 


Saturday, June 13 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, with all thy mind and with all thy strength— 
Mark 12 : 30. 


Since “the Kingdom of God is within,” then it follows that 
unlimited amounts of spiritual power are at hand, and to learn 
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how to draw upon these sources of power is to “practice the 
presence of God.” 


Intellectual processes alone are not enough. ‘“‘Reason may 
reason but reason can not know.”’ God is love, therefore, He can 
be known only by loving. Love is always the insight that brings 
understanding. There must be a constant reference to the 
Highest Wisdom and Love as the Arbiter of all ouractions. “No 
wonder that Thomas Erskine used to ask those he met on the 
way, “My brother, my sister, do you know the Father?” How 
much we need to know the secret of that inner fellowship. We 
can bear much, anything perhaps, if we know that great truth. 


Prayer: O Father, my prayer is the earnest desire for things 
that make for health of soul. I desire to search out these laws 
wisely and then obey them faithfully. I would be victor over 
doubt and sorrow; over worry, fear and sin. Hach day may there 
be a new alchemy of love bringing about a new sacrament of 
fellowship with Thee and with my fellow men. Amen. 

* 3k * 
THE WISCONSIN CONVENTION 
Luther Riley Robinson 

The eighty-fourth session of the Universalist Convention of 
Wisconsin was held in the city of Wausau on May 12 and 13. 
The president, P. H. McKee, was in the chair, and gave a brief 
address to the assembled delegates. Committees were then ap- 
pointed, and the convention was in full swing. 

The Rey. James W. McKnight, pastor in Racine, was on 
the program for the occasional sermon, but was delayed on ac- 
count of the funeral of Mrs. Clara Griffith, a life-long Universalist, 
at Racine, and so the sermon was delayed until the closing day 
of the Convention. 

Delegates were present from all but one church, and har- 
mony prevailed throughout the entire session. 

The minutes of the preceding session were read by the 
secretary, and approved. The report of the treasurer, R. G. 
Harvey, of Racine, was read, and referred to the committee on 
auditing, which later reported our funds in good condition, and 
invested well—under present-day conditions. 

Considerable time was given to the discussion of Sunday 
school work and methods, etc., led by Mr. McKee, superintend- 
ent of the Wausau Sunday school. Presenting a chart, and as- 
sisted by his pastor, Dr. Noble McLaughlin, he showed the sym- 
bolic “building of a church,” beginning at the very foundation. 
The demonstration was impressive, and will be long remem- 
bered. Many took part in the discussion that followed. 

In the afternoon of the first day, the Convention was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president of the General 
Convention. He stirred the delegates to great enthusiasm in his 
presentation of the theme, ‘“‘Our Need of Hierarchy.” 

Following this address, reports from local churches were 
given. 

The Rev. Henry E. Polley, who lives in Oshkosh, and serves 
“the little brick church on the hill’—a country church a few 
miles from Plymouth, Wis.—told of the work he is doing there, 
and gave some interesting accounts of his farmer constituency. 
Mr. Polley also owns and operates the ““Algoma Camp for Boys” 
on one of the beautiful lakes near Oshkosh, and during the past 
twenty years or longer has given to hundreds of city boys one of 
the very best forms of summer-time life and training. Mrs. 
Polley assists him in this fine work, and is a mother to the boys. 

The Rev. M. L. Aldridge reported his work in Stoughton and 
Mukwonago, and also spoke of Markesan, the only church with- 
out a representative at the Convention. 

C. W. Warner reported the work in Augusta, where we have 
a church that has kept alive for twenty years or longer without 
a pastor, and with only occasional preaching, which has been 
supplied the past fifteen years by the Superintendent, with some 
assistance by the pastors of our various churches. Mr. Warner 
brought with him seven others, all delegates, and each reporting 
loyalty and faithfulness to the little home church. A Ladies’ 
Aid Society is carried on regularly there, by Mrs. Ida Chamber- 
lain and her co-workers. Mrs. Chamberlain is president. Miss 


Lydia Arndt, one of the Augusta delegation, was elected on the 
Committee of Fellowship. 

Later on in the session, reports were given by the Rev. James 
W. McKnight of Racine, showing several new members added 
to that church recently, and telling of the forum he conducted 
the past winter. 

Dr. McLaughlin reported for Wausau, and Dr. Robinson 
from Monroe. 

The annual banquet was given as a convention ‘‘courtesy” 
to all delegates, and every kindly consideration of them was shown 
by the Wausau church and friends. 

At the public meeting in the church auditorium on the first 
evening of the Convention, the church choir gave a most inspir- 
ing musical program, preceding the address of Dr. Macpherson. 
The speaker was introduced by Judge A. H. Reid of Wausau. 
Prayer was offered by the State Superintendent. 

Dr. Macpherson spoke on ‘‘Our Four-fold Program.”’ It was 
a powerful appeal to Universalists. This reporter wishes that 
message could be given by our General Convention president in 
every Universalist church in America. 

Following the address, an offering was taken for our Min- 
isterial Pension Fund, and a liberal sum was realized, which has 
been forwarded to Dr. Etz, to be added to our meager but 
(slowly) growing ministerial fund. 

The local organizations of the*various churches sent reports 
from Ladies’ Aid Societies, Guilds, Sunday schools, ete., which 
were presented the morning of the last day. 

Most encouraging reports were given by the Ladies’ So- 
cieties of Wausau and Monroe. 

Mr. McKnight arrived the evening of the 12th, and, just 
before the closing of the Convention, gave the occasional ser- 
mon, a very helpful message, and holy communion was ad-_ 
ministered by the pastor, Dr. McLaughlin, assisted by Mr. — 
Aldridge and Mr. Polley. 

A “memorial” was spoken by Mr. Aldridge for Miss Alice ) 
Phelps, former member of the Convention Board of Trustees, | 
who died since our last session. | 

The following were elected officers and trustees for the - 
coming year: P. H. McKee, president, Wausau; Walter Lobdell, | 
vice-president, Mukwonago; R. G. Harvey, treasurer, Racine; — 
Dr. 1. R. Robinson, Secretary-Superintendent, Monroe. Trustees, | 
Mrs. F. R. Becker, Wausau; Edward Hoernel, Racine; Mrs. 
Willis Ludlow, Monroe. Fellowship Committee: the Rey. M. L. 
Aldridge, chairman, Stoughton; Miss Lydia Arndt, Augusta; 
Dr. M. L. Gregerson, Stoughton. : 

| 


ONE TOUCH OF LOVE 


The self-sacrificing heroism and unflagging resolution of a 
company of Nova Scotia miners has triumphed and the people | 
of a continent—and beyond—rejoice with them in the rescue of 
the two survivors so long imprisoned in the Moose River gold 
mine. 

It is an old but always inspiring tale, this disregard of all 
personal risk on the part of miners when companions are in 
danger. Like the men that go down to the sea in ships the men 
who dig down in the bowels of the earth perform superhuman | 
feats of endurance and courage when things go wrong. They 
always have—before the radio was discovered to record the | 
drama as scene after scene unfolds. 

The touch of nature that makes the whole world kin is the 
touch of love. Right here in the very midst of the cynicism and 
discouragement invading a world, it is good to be reminded that 
the elemental principle guiding men is love. Strange that man- 
kind does not more often give it rein. Strange that a world will 
pray for the saving of two human lives today and stand by su-| 
pinely watching preparations for murder in the mass. 

Happily, such episodes as that witnessed at Moose River 
renew mankind’s confidence and assurance that the marching | 
feet of armed hosts and the mightiest guns never can stay the 


power of love. Because its origin is divine-—Christian Science: 
Monitor. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ONE OF OUR OLDEST SUBSCRIBERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In view of the fact that you are trying to arouse renewed 
interest in the Leader, I thought the following facts might be of 
interest. 

At the age of ninety-three my great-aunt, Miss Almira D. 
Blodgett, says that the paper has been in her family from the 
time of her earliest recollections. She remembers it at the age of 
ten, when they moved from Hudson, N. H., to Dracut, Mass. 
Her father was an ardent Universalist in the days when it was a 
subject of controversy. 

As a little girl she recollects his filing them on a big iron hook, 
and keeping them for reference, as he enjoyed an argument 
“in and out of season,” with his friends and neighbors. 

In those days there were traveling evangelists, who went 
around through the neighborhoods to excite interest in the old- 
time revivals. One such was sent to his home by a neighbor. 
The girl, Almira, can still see them in earnest conversation and 
argument, which lasted so long her mother had to invite him to 
supper. At last he left unconvinced, and told at the next house 
he visited that “‘neighbor Blodgett was a good man, but a very 
dangerous one, capable of doing a great deal of harm.” 

Soon after her father’s death (Frederick Blodgett, 1867) she 
was a subscriber to an early woman’s magazine, but feeling she 
couldn’t have both, she started taking the Leader in preference, 
and has taken it ever since. Perhaps if the Leader still preserves 
its old records, these facts can be verified. 

For many years she was a resident of Methuen, and active in 
church affairs of the Gleason Memorial Church. The names of 
the older ministers, the many conferences attended in the Merri- 
mac Valley, and several seasons at Ferry Beach, all leave a wealth 
of pleasant memories. She attended the church here in Nashua 
as long as she was able. 

All of which leads up to the fact that she wishes to renew her 
subscription to the Leader. 

May I add she has been much interested in the Clara Barton 
Camp, and has sent samples of her handwork to its yearly sale, 
all without the aid of glasses. 

Mildred C. Walker. 
Nashua, N. H. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The date named by Mr. Skeels with editorial sanction in the 
Leader of May 23 is certainly wrong as to the beginning of Chil- 
dren’s Day in the denomination. In my files are abundant data 
as to the origin of the day. One writer only for the denomina- 
tional press had put the date 1856. He was a bit premature and 
inaccurate. In the Leader of June 8, 1907, is a message for the 
fiftieth anniversary from Charles H. Leonard, the recognized 
founder of the day, in which he says as his opening sentence, “The 
young minister who, it is said, celebrated the first Children’s 
Sunday fifty years ago, had little thought that the day would 
have recognition beyond his own congregation; and today he has 
to confess that the use of the day has gone beyond anything he 
ever contemplated.” Besides his picture above the message, that 
of the church in Chelsea in which first observed, was at the 
bottom and the date affixed “June, 1857.” Again and again in 
the Leader is that date given. Later in the same year the General 
Convention officially designated a Sunday in June to be so ob- 
served. ; 

The noting of the error in the date suggests a narration of an 
interesting celebration of a Vermont church in 1907 in which fifty 
children were christened. My pastorate was begun in Barre 
early in the year 1905. In June, 1906, there were seventeen chil- 
dren christened. ‘The parish was large, and the family register 
which had been formed contained still the names of more than 
enough children to reach the fifty mark. Setting the third Sunday 
as the day of observance and starting early in the month to find 


children for the service of dedication, when out two afternoons 
the names of thirty-four were noted. It occurred to me that it 
would be possible to have children to christen corresponding in 
number to the years we would celebrate. Before the Sunday 
designated there were in my list fifty-seven names. But would it 
not be impossible that so many children could be assembled 
in one day, it was questioned. Some parents might be called 
out of the city, some children might be ill, and could not be 
brought. : 

arly in the service twelve young people were received into 
the membership of the church. There had been arranged on the 
altar about the baptismal bow] sixty white rosebuds banked on 
ferns. The large portion of the south side of the church had been 
reserved for parents and children, and was filled. A child now and 
then would call out, not objecting to the churchly environment, 
but rather to announce its presence for the occasion. 

When the christening was in the order of the hour, forty-three 
children were brought forward, one by one or in little family 
groups, and there was profound quiet—no cry in resistance from 
any one. With the introductory part of this service and the cere- 
mony in christening each child fully thirty minutes were taken. 
A brief address had been prepared on the significance of Chil- 
dren’s Day. But there was no time for it, and having a reserve of 
names of children, the fifth Sunday was announced as another 
Children’s Day. The fourth was to be Goddard Class Day, when 
my second annual service for the Goddard graduates would be 
held, that of the year before being the first in the history of the 
school and the church in which the pastor gave the baccalaureate 
sermon. The continuance of Children’s Day eventuated in the 
complementary number of christenings—just fifty. There were a 
few others in the same year and my record numbers fifty-three. 

Caan: 


We are grateful to Mr. Conner for this letter. It helps call 
attention to the history. Dr. Etz tells us that Dean Leonard 
said to the students at Tufts: “I cannot be sure whether it was 
June, 1856, or June, 1857.”’ Dr. Etz said that by ‘fifty years ago”’. 
Dean Leonard meant “approximately.” 

The Editor. 
* o 
IF I WERE GENEVA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

If I were Geneva, I would say to Italy, in the name of hu- 
manity, You must withdraw completely from Ethiopia. 

I would ask no indemnities, prescribe no penalties. 

I would call upon the nations of the world except Italy, in 
the spirit of an international Red Cross, to rehabilitate ravished, 
broken, bleeding Ethiopia; and bid that ancient empire go forward 
in peace. 

I would stay the hand of Mussolini in Ethiopia, but bid him 
go his way in peace within his rightful bounds. 

I would count no cost too great. : 
Elmer Henry Johnson. 
Alstead-Langdon Larger Parish, Alstead, N. H. 

* * 


AS A RECTOR SEES US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just received the following from a friend who is rector 
of an Episcopal church: 

“T have read most of the articles in The Christian Leader 
and liked them all, especially the one on peace, by George Lans- 
bury. The Universalist Church does not flourish in the South- 
land. That is to say, the members of the various denominations 
do not call themselves Universalists, but I fancy that most of 
them are. Personally I have believed in universal salvation for 
many years. I cannot imagine anything more unthinkable than 
the orthodox ideas of Hell and Damnation! The great masses of 
the people in all the world have ‘a hell of a time’ anyway. Why 
should they have any more of it hereafter?” 

E. 
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Ministry to the Sick 


The Art of Ministering to the Sick. 
By Richard C. Cabot, M. D., and Rus- 
sell L. Dicks, B. D. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 


Occasionally one is privileged to welcome 
a book that fills a very obvious gap on the 
shelves. The book by Dr. Cabot and Mr. 
Dicks is such a book. It is a book every 
minister should read, re-read, and ponder. 
It presents at the same time a profound 
philosophy of religion and a series of im- 
portant practical suggestions. 

Dr. Cabot has always been a pioneer. 
Many years ago he started the work which 
modern hospitals now find invaluable, that 
of trained social workers collaborating 
with the medical and surgical staffs. 
Recently he has stimulated the organiza- 
tion of a movement to ensure that candi- 
dates for the ministry should have, as part 
of their training, a period of service in an 
institution devoted to the care of the sick. 
And, in cooperation with an experienced 
minister who is attached to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, he now gives us 
the benefit of his thought on the relation of 
religion to the cure of minds and bodies. 

Every aspect of the minister’s relation to 
the patient is sooner or later discussed, 
with a wealth of illustration from cases ob- 
served by the authors. It is recognized 
that work with and for the sick needs 
preparation, and an important part of the 
preparation is to understand the doctor, 

‘his aims and methods, his wishes and his 
authority. The chapters devoted to this 
subject include definite hints for the 
achievement of good team work between 
minister and doctor. Then there is dis- 
cussion of evil and pain and its place in 
human growth; of the forces which are at 
work making for recovery and health, 
with which the minister should under- 
standingly cooperate. There are chapters 
which suggest how the minister can do his 
work most profitably, how he can learn to 


be a constructive and creative listener, how, 


to make prayer real to the patient, how to 
use quietness as a curative influence, how 
to make and use notes, how to help patients 
and their friends to make the rituals of the 
sick room a help to the patient rather 
than an aggravation to his ailment. 

At several points there are serious con- 
tributions to the understanding of disease 
and its effect upon people. For example, 
the minister’s work is described in terms 
of the assistance he can give in promoting 
the patient’s growth through the experi- 
ence of illness and suffering. Every patient 
has a “growing edge,” and it is the pastor’s 
task to find it and to cultivate it. He 
must take pains to know where his patient 
is, for it is useless to invite a soul to start 
from a point it has not reached. By good 
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listening the minister can find the growing 
edge and then he can bring to the patient 
the opportunity to learn, the experience of 
love and beauty and humor, and even oc- 
casions of usefulness to others. Growth is 
regarded by the authors as the ethical ab- 
solute. The only good life is growing, 
“not toward a goal but in powers such as 
sympathy, courage, honest perspective, 
tenacity, knowledge.’”’ To supply the at- 
mosphere in which growth of these and 
other powers is favored is precisely what 
the representative and exemplar of re- 
ligion can do; if he does not do it, or if 
friends and relatives of the sufferer do not 
do it, much of the doctor’s effort is in vain. 
To help people to grow will often mean 
leading them out of fear, complacency, 
and the hopeless acceptance of unmeaning 
pain. “‘Men refuse to grow because they are 
defending themselves in some little citadel 
of habit and comfort, which they fear 
would be broken up if they absorbed the 
teaching which God gives us through 
reality. A mixture of laziness and self- 
deceit is the essence of evil in the moral 
sense.” 

One very interesting chapter deals with 
the vis medicatrix Dei. It challenges the 
reader to become sensitive enough to 
recognize “what God is actually doing in 
the body of the sick man.’ There is a 
healing power of nature, if you will, or of 
God, as our authors say. In our fight 
against disease ‘‘we have a prodigiously 
ingenious and powerful force always at 
work on our side.” It is in the under- 
standing and the use of the healing power 
that our intelligence and our will get their 
opportunity. 

The book is one that could be quoted 
easily, but even the many significant sen- 
tences which might be reproduced could 
not convey its value or its claim to occupy 
permanently an honored place on the shelf 
of the minister’s working books. How 
many ministers now reading it will wish 
that the wise guidance contained within 
it had in some way been given to them 
before they went out to blunder through 
many mistakes into the most sacred and 
precious of their responsibilities. 

TIME BS. 
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International Trade 


America Must Act. By F. B. Sayre. 
(World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1986.) 


Of the many distressing consequences of 
the World War, none has more critically 
challenged the ability of statesmen, or 
more thoroughly engaged the best efforts 
of students of public affairs, than the 
swollen torrent of economic nationalism. 
It was perhaps inevitable that the desire 
for national security and a fear of foreign 
power should have combined, following 
the war, with subsidized war-time economic 
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interests to effect as large a measure of 
ceonomic independence for each nation as 
possible. Those who supported this move- 
ment, which was born of immediate con- 
cerns and interests, failed to apprehend the 
incompatibility of its objective with the 
necessary economic interdependence of ad- 
vanced nations; this neither weakened 
their prestige, nor prevented the energetic 
disruption of international trade. To their 
sponsorship of -higher tariffs, import 
quota restrictions, preferential trading, 
exchange control, import licenses, bilateral 
balancing, and other trade barriers, may be 
attributed not only the collapse of inter- 
national trade, but a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for the present world depres- 
sion. 

With the breakdown of our commercial 
relations with foreign powers in 1930, there 
began to appear a very considerable lit- 
erature which passively accepted these de- 
velopments, regarded the loss of our foreign 
trade as permanent, and suggested that 
henceforth we should strive to substitute 
in its stead greater domestic markets. 
The protagonists of these theories also 
contended that these United States, with 
their rich and diversified resources, could 
become essentially self-contained, inde- 
pendent of arbitrary political and economic 
measures on the part of other nations, 
and less susceptible to embroilment in 
international strife. 

With both the practice of economic na- 
tionalism and the proponents of similar 
policies for the United States, Assistant 
Secretary of State Sayre, in this brochure, 
takes sharp issue. He demonstrates that 
trade barriers, and the uneconomic agri- 
cultural and industrial readjustments which 
they necessitate, have, in those countries 
where they have been tried, been purchased 
at the cost of lower standards of living. 
While he concedes that, theoretically, a na- 
tion as fortunate in resources as the United 
States might become largely self-sufficient, 
he maintains that the advocates of an 
America self-contained have not paused 
to count the cost, in terms of drastic 
economic readjustments and severely cur- 
tailed standards of living, which the pursuit 
of such an objective would entail. He in- 
dicates further that, far from minimizing 
friction between governments and lessening 
the chance of war, trade barriers have 
provoked retaliation, created hostility and 
mutual distrust, and enhanced the pos- 
sibility of conflict. 

In view of a rampant economic nation- 
alism on the one hand, and of a natural 
and highly developed division of labor be- 
tween nations on the other, it is imperative 
that the United States take forceful meas- 
ures to restore international trade. In the 
Trade Agreements Acts of June 12, 1934, 
an effective instrument has been provided 

(Continued on page 733) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 
A Minister says: 

I have confidence in my church school 
leaders. Most of them have been to the 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach. I know that they take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously enough to want to 
be well trained for what they are trying to 
do. 


A Church School Superintendent says: 

Those of my teachers who have been to 
Ferry Beach demonstrate regularly the 
value of the training received there. They 
have greater initiative, more originality. 
I find I have to do a lot less checking up 
on the Ferry Beachers. 


A Teacher says: 

I never knew what fun it was to teach 
until after I had been at Ferry Beach for 
two summers. Formerly I seldom seemed 
to have any ideas of my own and the chil- 
dren were most unresponsive. Now I never 
have time to carry out all my plans and 
the children are interested and eager to 
participate. I have more confidence in 
myself. 

A Pupil says: 

We certainly are glad our teacher went 
to Ferry Beach last summer. We used to 
cut up a lot in class, but this year every- 
thing is so interesting that nobody wants 
to miss a word or waste a minute. 


A Parent says: 

For years I was very much dissatisfied 
with our church school. Frankly, I did 
not feel capable of undertaking my child’s 
religious education. I did not know where 
to begin, nor what material to use. I left 
everything to the church school. The 
results seemed pretty meager until, a few 

_ years ago, they began talking about trained 
leaders. Quite a few of the teachers went 
to Ferry Beach for special training. Re- 
sults have certainly come in the form of 
increased interest on the part of my two 
sons. The superintendent has done some 
splendid work with parents too. 


The Dean of This Year’s Institute says: 

With a faculty consisting of Mrs. Fol- 
som, Mrs. Pullman, Miss Andrews, and 
Professor MacLean, their courses respect- 
ively, “Old Testament: Its Content and 
Values,” ‘Teaching Junior Boys and 
Girls,” ‘Using Pictures in Religious Edu- 
cation” and “An Activity Program in the 
Church School,” this year’s institute is 
prepared to furnish leadership in several 
important respects. In addition, the 
Dean will offer a discussion course for 
young people, the subject, “Secrets of 
Effective Living.’”’ No one knows unless 
he has been there what a completely satis- 
fying week this combination of study, play 
and worship makes. The dates are July 


25 to August 1. 


Rey. Tracy M. Pullman 


Dean Religious Education Institute 
Ferry Beach 


A FAR-SEEING MINISTER LOOKS 
AT THE CHURCH SCHOOL 

A wholesale liquidation of our church 
schools lies ahead of the Protestant 
churches of America unless there is an im- 
mediate change of heart on the part of our 
religious leaders. The average church 
school is as detached from the world of 
realities as a moated castle in the Middle 
Ages with all the drawbridges up and every 
portcullis down. An impatient outside 
world is demanding some evidence to con- 
firm our claim that the church school 
makes a difference in the behavior and 
attitudes of the pupil sent forth every Sun- 
day morning with a Bible under his arm. 
The general opinion is that too much church 
school activity is little more than religious 
boondoggling—meaningless gyrations in- 
tended to keep children busy for sixty 
minutes under the sheltering roof of the 
church. If this be a true charge, we are 
trumpeting our own doom, for this is not 
the kind of world to be patient with such 
reckless and profligate extravagance of 
time and money. 

Church school teachers need far more 
thorough and exacting preparation for the 
vocation of child guidance in religion. The 
spiritual and ethical training of children 
is no task for persons unwilling to prepare 
themselves constantly for the challenging 
duties of religious leadership. Our thresh- 
old of entrance to the teacher’s task has 
been far too low. We have foolishly wel- 
comed the inept, the uninformed, the 
spiritually feeble volunteers as counsellors 
for our youth in the church, and then 
fretted at the exodus of the younger gen- 
eration from our churches. We deserve 
this tragic fate until we mend our ways. 
It may be that a first rate purge of our 
church school would be a wholesome begin- 


ning toward a new day of leadership. We 
can ill afford to suffer fools gladly in the 
classroom when the fate of civilization is 
actually our major concern. Ours is a 
threatened church. We may be living in 
the twilight of an orderly world state. To 
turn our youth over to the incompetent 
or unseeing is sheer folly. Teachers must 
be realists and not sentimentalists. We 
need more of what Vera Brittain calls 
“the vitalizing power of constructive 
thought” if the coming generation is to 
be saved from the domination of the irra- 
tional. 

Religion in many church schools is ad- 
ministered with the beauty parlor ap- 
proach. It is applied like cosmetics to the 
surface only. No cure for a sick blood- 
stream is suggested. A facial massage is 
given to problems calling for a radically 
changed diet. The great curse of most re- 
ligious educational enterprises in our 
churches is superficiality. It is an evil 
day when the church school pilfers the 
motto of the paint salesman and cries, 
“Save the surface and you save all.’”’ Not 
until our teachers are vigorous enough to 
face major issues can we expect results in 
lay leadership to come into our churches. 
Our teachers must reckon forcefully with 
the twentieth century tyrannies threaten- 
ing our world—thinly disguised fascism in 
our own land, uncritical nationalism water- 
ing down an authentic patriotism and a 
class-conscious economic oligarchy ig- 
noring every precept of prophetic religion 
in its mad effort to retain its clenched grasp 
upon its power over the lives and destinies 
of men. The uninformed teacher has 
little place in our church today. Men are 
less courteous in their judgment of us with- 
in the walls of religion who pride ourselves 
upon being “holy innocents’? when the 
times demand knowledge and an intelli- 
gent procedure of action. The call for 
trained leadership in the church school is 
long over-due. Only a dynamic and open- 
eyed company of men and women under 
the flag of a marching religious faith can 
hope to make a difference in such a time 
as this. 

(The above paragraphs are extracts from 
anaddress at one of the recent Anniversary 
Meetings of the Unitarians held in Boston. 
The speaker was Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, minister of the Independent Con- 
gregational Church (Unitarian) Bangor, 
Maine. Mr. Fritchman has accepted the 
chairmanship of the recently appointed 
committee on Leadership Training of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association.) 


Mrs. Beat: ‘‘Tell the gentleman I’m not 
receiving today, Nora.” 

New Maid: “But he ain’t deliverin’, 
mum; he’s collectin’!”’—Exchange. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR CONVENTION 


Plans for the 48th annual convention of 
the National Union, July 4-12, are well ad- 
vanced. As most of you know, it will be 
combined with an institute program which 
will give the delegates a great opportunity 
for education as well as inspiration and 
recreation. Murray Grove is an ideal loca- 
tion for such meetings. It is owned and 
operated by the Murray Grove Association, 
which was organized in 1886 ‘‘to provide 
means and adopt and execute measures 
for the preservation of memorials and 
property endeared to the hearts of Uni- 
versalists at Good Luck, N. J., and for 
holding meetings thereat during the sum- 
mer in the interests of the church at large.” 

There are 232 acres of land on which are 
located the Murray Grove House, the 
Thomas Potter Mansion, the Potter Me- 
morial Church, the Ballou House, and 
other smaller buildings. The Association 
has the use of the old Potter Meeting- 
house, which is on the grounds but which is 
not owned by the Association. 

Murray Grove is about nine miles south 
of Toms River, N. J., on the main high- 
way (U.S. Route 9) from New York City 
to Atlantic City. 

Located on Barnegat Bay, Murray Grove 
offers splendid recreational facilities. The 
land extends from the highway out to the 
Bay where the bathing is the best. Those 
who enjoy surf bathing will want to go to 
Surf City, which is only a few miles away 
on the open ocean. Baseball, horse-shoes, 
tennis, and other outdoor games, as well as 
indoor recreation at Ballou House, furnish 
plenty of opportunity for the use of free 
time. Planned activities during the time 
of the convention include several socials, 
dancing, a ball game between the dele- 
gates from the East and the delegates from 
the West, stunt night for delegates and the 
faculty, an afternoon and evening at At- 
lantic City, a boat ride on the ocean and 
the annual banquet and dance. 

Under the direction of the dean there 
will be chapel services every morning ex- 
cept on Sundays, when the regular church 
service will be held. A series of vesper ser- 
vices is being planned for the evenings, 
based on the theme, ‘‘Beginnings of the 
Universalist Church.” Inasmuch as Mur- 
ray Grove is really the birthplace of the 
Church, this is a fitting theme. 

For the benefit of those who cannot come 
for the whole convention program we are 
offering a special week-end program which 
will begin with activities on Saturday after- 
noon, the 11th, and will include the ban- 
quet and dance on that evening, overnight 
accommodations, Sunday breakfast and 
dinner. All this week-end program will 
cost is $2.75, which includes everything! 

Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. I., will deliver the opening address on 


Saturday, the 4th. This will follow the 
annual address of the president, Arthur I. 
Olson of Danbury, Conn. President Olson 
has announced his subject as “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow,” an address based 
on his experience in Y. P. C. U. work. 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, 
Maine, will preach on Sunday, the 5th, 
and Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, will be the preacher on the 12th. 
Mr. Tipton, resident minister at Murray 
Grove, who endeared himself to the hearts 
of the delegates at the 1934 convention, will 
again be with us. 


This will be a great convention. Your 
church should be represented. It should 
have a part in building a program for the 
youth of the Universalist Church which we 
hope will come out of this convention. 
It will be more than a series of business 
sessions. It will help to vitalize in the 
minds of the delegates the work that we 
have before us. It will help them better 
to plan to carry out a program in their local 
churches and be of more value in their 
community as Christian young men and 
women. Ministers and church leaders— 
send your young people to this convention. 
It will ‘be an inspiration to them and a 
revelation to the church that sends them. 

Write to Headquarters for a descriptive 
folder on the Convention-Institute. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR GET-TOGETHER WITH MISS 
DOWNING 

The afternoons of Wednesday and 
Thursday last week, and Thursday evening, 
are memories of great happiness as we write 
about them, for approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty men, women and children 
visited 16 Beacon Street to meet Miss 
Ruth G. Downing, talk with her and see 
her Japanese house, partake of dainty re- 
freshments, and go on their way respecting 
and admiring Japan, and loving Ruth more 
deeply. One little girl was excused from 
school that she might see the Japanese 
house and learn more about the customs of 
the Japanese people. We feel sure this 
afternoon was a profitable one. 

We wish it had been possible for many 
more to take advantage of this opportunity 
for closer acquaintance with our mission- 
ary and her work in Japan, but we count 
it a very successful affair and join with the 
guests in hoping that it may be repeated 
whenever we have a missionary here on 
furlough. 

The time of Miss Downing’s departure 
is all too rapidly approaching. She will 
be leaving us about the middle of July. 
Her year has passed so rapidly; she has 
been very busy with her studies and her 
speaking and in the hundreds of small ways 
which she has found to help in the work 
which she so much loves. Very soon we 
shall be weleoming Miss Bowen. Her sail- 
ing may be somewhat delayed, but she 
will undoubtedly reach this country in the 
late summer or early fall. 

ok * 

ENTHUSIASM AND PROGRESS 

The meeting of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee at North Oxford on 
Friday, May 29, was one filled with en- 
thusiasm because of the progress of our 
work there, not only because of improve- 
ments to the camp facilities, but also be- 
cause of the exterior of the house, with its 
new shingles, and the interior with its 
new corner cupboard and the whitened 
ceilings, freshly washed ruffled curtains, 


and well kept appearance throughout. 
There are still some things to be done be- 
fore we greet you on Flag Day, observed 
on June 13 this year. The new kitchen 
cabin by the barn is nearly completed, and 
it is just a wonderful improvement. What 
a joy it will be for our staff to work in that 
commodious, well-lighted, excellently ar- 
ranged kitchen, attached to the barn 
dining-room without defacing the barn in 
any way! You will agree with us that it is 
an addition to the premises. And walking 
farther into the fields, we viewed the new 
artesian well, 145 feet deep, the pump and 
motor, housed in a stone pit, the huge tank 
under the earth, and, best of all, realized 
that the water supply will now be adequate. 

We urge you who are to send articles for 
the sales tables to send them as far in ad- 
vance of June 18 as possible. It is so dif- 
ficult for the committee to mark them and 
see that they are displayed if they come 
that particular day. Several members of 
the House and Grounds Committee will 
meet the Thursday preceding June 13 to 
arrange the tables, so if it is possible for 
you to get your articles there, it will be 
greatly appreciated. 

We are going to need sheets for the camp 
this summer. The size is 63 x 108, and 
we shall be more than happy to receive a 
shower of these at any time now. 

We could use a good refrigerator, and 
would be overjoyed if we might have an 
electric refrigerator. Dare we hope? 

Our camp hostess has asked for a desk. 
This is a necessity, for she keeps the camp 
accounts and she also keeps the small 
amounts of money which the children 
bring with them, so she must have a safe 
place in which to keep these things. 
Please tell us at 16 Beacon Street, if you 
know of a desk suitable for camp use that 
can either be loaned for the summer or, 
preferably, given to the camp. 

We hope that many ministers and lay- 
men read this W. N. M. A. page, because 
we wish to especially invite them to be 
with us on Saturday, June 13. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. H. A. Farrar has been 
preaching for his former society at Pease- 
ville through April, as well as for his new 
group. He writes to inquire if there is any 
individual or group anywhere which has a 
communion set which they would dispose 
of. If there is, the offer may be sent 
either to the undersigned at Rutland, or 
Mr. Farrar, R. F. D., Chester. 

Barnard.—Rev. Robert D. Killam, 
Utica, N. Y., has been invited again to be 
the summer preacher here. 

Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams spoke at 
the Lyndon Institute, Lyndonville, April 
8, on “‘The Challenge of the Dictator.” 
He was the preacher at the Passion Week 
service, Apri! 10, at the Congregational 
church, the Baptist, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian and Universalist 
churches uniting. He exchanged pulpits, 
April 19, with Rev. S. E. Myers of Bur- 
lington. The spring drama, ‘‘The Return 
of the Persephone,”’ was given by the pupils 
of the church school Easter Sunday night, 
under the direction of Mr. Williams. The 
Mission Circle heard another very in- 
teresting book review by Mrs. Williams 
April 24. ‘The Child’s Use of Money” was 
the subject of the round table April 20, 
presented by Dr. Royce Pitkin of Goddard 
Junior College. Ethan Allen Troop, No. 6, 
Boy Scouts of America, under Mr. Wil- 
liams as scoutmaster, has now the largest 
membership for a number of years. Homer 
C. Ladd was elected a director of the St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain R. R., 
April 18. Mrs. James G. Pirie, regent of 
Rebecca Hastings Chapter, D. A. R., at- 
tended the Continental Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 20-23. Mrs. Bessie 
(Pirie) Sartell, one of the most prominent 
members of the church and the Ladies’ 
Union, died at Barre April 8, 1936. She 
was born at Williamstown, Dec. 7, 1934, 
the daughter of James K. and Mary 
(Farnsworth) Pirie. Miss Gwenyth M. 
Ladd, teacher in New Hampshire Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. H., recently visited 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Homer C. Ladd. 

Brattleboro.—Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt sent out an Easter message to his 
people and the church joined with the 
others in town in holding meetings during 
Holy Week. 

Bellows Falls.—Mrs. H. M. Campbell 
preached April 5 and 12, and Rev. E. H. 
Stevens of the Community Church in 
Peaseville, Andover, April 19 and 26. 
The Holy Week speakers were Rev. J. 
Wilson Reeves, Congregational church, 
Winchendon, Mass., Rev. Willis Smith, 
Congregational church, Keene, N. H., 
Rev. H. Edward Latham, Springfield, 
Rey. Curry Spidell, Baptist, Bellows Falls, 
and Dr. Elmer Leslie, Methodist, Boston 
University School of Theology. Rev. 
Albert Hammatt officiated at the funeral, 


April 21, of Mrs. Elizabeth Dennison, wife 
of John C. Dennison, who died April 19, 
1936. She was born Dec. 8, 1875, and was 
a devoted Universalist church member. 

Burlington.—Rev. S. E. Myers re- 
ceived twenty-seven into church member- 
ship at Easter. He cooperated with other 
leaders in the peace mass meetings and 
had charge of the literature. The union 
Easter Sunday night service was at this 
church. Mr. Myers exchanged pulpits 
with Rey. L. G. Williams of Barre, April 
19. Mrs. Clark Jennison spoke to the 
Women’s Alliance, April 3, on the girls, 
school at Rock Point. H.H. Miller spoke 
at the father and son night of the Laymen’s 
League, April 9. George Soule and Ed- 
ward H. Cooke, both of the University of 
Vermont, spoke to the Y. P. R. U. April 5 
and 26. Senator Alfred H. Heininger 
spoke at the Men’s Social Union of the 
Methodist church, April 13. 

Chelsea.—Rev. Clarence F. McIntire 
preached at the Easter Sunday morning 
service of the United Church, Methodist- 
Congregational. 

Derby Line.—Revy. E. L. Conklin ex- 
changed pulpits April 19 with Rev. Robert 
L. Weis of North Hatley, Que. 

East Calais.—The resignation of Rev. 
E. Gordon Batten has been accepted with 
regret. Batten preached the Easter Sun- 
day sermon. He has been a useful! man in 
the church and especially in the community 
at large. The Reneau Religious Literature 
Club met April 28, and elected D. B. 
Dwinnell as president, Mrs. Mildred Duke 
secretary, and Miss Arlene Slayton 
treasurer. Rev. R. V. Ebbett, Plainfield, 
was the speaker of the evening. 

East Montpelier.—Rev. Walter J. 
Coates was one of the speakers at the 
church here Easter Sunday night. 

Enosburg Falls.—Rev. and Mrs. Har- 
old Niles, and two sons, Nathan and Rich- 
ard, have recently been guests of Mrs. 
Niles’ mother, Mrs. Emily Orr, and Mrs. 
P. H. Stanley. 

East Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached here April 5 and 19. 

Ferrisburg.—Dr. C. H. Dean was the 
moderator of the annual town meeting and 
Rowland T. Robinson, son of the famous 
Hicksite Friend and author, Rowland 
Robinson, was re-elected town clerk. Dr. 
Dean, as vice-president, was a speaker re- 
cently at a meeting in that city of the Bur- 
lington Production Credit Association. 

Gaysville.—Rev. Will C. Harvey was 
the preacher here April 12 and 26. 

Glover.—_Rev., Donald B. Howard is 
leader of the Boys’ 4-H Club and Mrs. 
Howard is the leader of the Girls’ 4-H 
Club. Mr. Howard recently preached on 
the subject ““‘What Every Christian Owes 
to Universalism,” and also observed Lay- 
men’s Sunday. On International Liberal 


“noon to hear Rey. Robert L. Weis. 


Sunday he spoke on “The Universalist, 
Unitarian and other Free Churches of the 
World.” The report of the minister, 
given at the annual meeting, was ac- 
claimed. He is chaplain of the Grange. 

Guilford Center.—The Ladies’ Circle 
served dinner on town meeting day. 
Charles H. Evans was elected town clerk 
and treasurer, and Ralph L. Bullock select- 
man. In this town was born Hosea Ballou, 
2d, subject of the recent meeting of the 
Universalist Historical Society at Tufts, 
and our Convention at Brattleboro, next 
fall, will have a meeting at the birthplace. 

Hartland.—Rev. William L. Forkell 
christened two infants and received two 
adults into church membership, one into 
the Congregational and the other the 
Universalist fellowship, on Easter Sunday. 
He was the preacher of the occasional! ser- 
mon, May 7, at Brandon, of the Vermont 
Congregational Conference. Elbridge N. 
Davis won the sweepstakes egg cup in the 
adult division of the fifth annual Vermont 
egg and baby chick show, held at the Ver- 
mont State School of Agriculture April 16- 
17. Mrs. Ann (Sturtevant) Hebard, who 
died March 8, 1936, in Kansas City, Mo., 
at the home for aged invalids, was a de- 
voted member of the Four Corners Uni- 
versalist Church in former days and a 
well known musician. After her marriage 
to George H. Hebard she lived in Hartford, 
Conn., until his death. She was over 
ninety-three years of age. The burial 
was in this town. 

Huntingville, Que.—There was a 
large congregation Easter Sunday after- 
Prizes 
were awarded at the Sunday school ses- 
sion, which followed the church service, 
awardsfor good attendance and proficiency. 
Regular church services were resumed on 
April 26. This parish was saddened by the 
news of the death of Rev. Ezra A. Hoyt, 
former minister, able speaker and de- 
voted leader of the cause. 

Jacksonville.—The Ladies’ Aid Society 
met with the present president, Mrs. 
Velma Wilcox, April 16, and with her pred- 
ecessor in office, Mrs. Minnie Stetson, 
April 2. The Sunday school is growing, 
with recruits from the ‘‘suburbs,” especially 
from the South Whitingham district, 
more from out of the village than in. The 
interest of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Harrington, 
teachers in the public schools, has been 
a great help. Mrs. Harrington has or- 
ganized her class and they meet once a 
month and take trips with her. Mrs. 
Minerva Reed has also had parties for her 
class. The school recently took up an of- 
fering for the Suffolk School. 

Middlebury.—It was pleasing to know 
that Rev. Donald Lothrop of Wakefield, 
Mass., had the privilege of speaking, April 
22, at the peace meeting here, planned by 
the Liberal Club, the Woman’s Forum and 
the Middlebury Peace Council, and he 
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made good use of his opportunity. It did 
seem too bad that the publicity committee 
had to advertise him as a Methodist min- 
ister. Mrs. L. J. Hathaway is director for 
Vermont of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and has spoken in a 
number of places only recently. Her hus- 
band, Prof. L. J. Hathaway, head of the 
music department of Middlebury College, 
has given music recitals at Rutland, 
Rochester and other places recently. 

Montpelier.—Rev. D. T. Yoder spoke 
April 12 on “Born for Victory.”’ He was 
one of the organizers, with Miss Nila Hall 
Miller, librarian at Kellogg Hubbard 
Library, and Miss Mary G. Nye of the 
State House, of the Montpelier Guild of 
Book Lovers, directly connected with the 
National Guild of Book Reviewers, ready 
to provide public information in regard to 
literature. The Reading Club of the 
Women’s Alliance heard Miss Grace Clark 
April 21, on ‘‘Seeing Things in the World 
of Outdoors,” and Mrs. W. R. Harkness 
Apri! 28, on “The Outdoor Room.” The 
Child Study Group of the Mothers’ Club 
met April 9 and heard Mrs. J. W. Blakely 
on ‘Problems of Middle Age.” 

Morrisville.-—Rev. William J. Metz 
preached April 19 on “‘The New Broom,” 
and April 26 “‘The Fatherhood of God,” 
and congregations are increasing. He re- 
cently spoke to the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Church on “Universalism,” 
and also to the Congregational Guild on 
“Good Will and Perseverance.”” Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred M. Ober have returned from 
their winter’s sojourn in Florida. 

Northfield.—Rev. G. H. Howes and his 
Young People’s Society invited all present 
and former members of Christian Endeavor 
and Christian Union, in town or elsewhere, 
to Easter supper at the church, 6.30 p. m., 
followed by communion and consecration 
service. Prof. K. R. B. Flint was at the 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., of 
the Association of Military Colleges and 
Schools. Prof. A. W. Peach spoke at the 
Rotary Club in Barre, April 15, A. B. 
Lane presiding. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Robert L. 
Weis received eight into church member- 
ship on Palm Sunday. A large number 
gathered not only for the Easter service 
but also on Good Friday. He has christ- 
ened several children and baptized a num- 
ber of adults. Recently Mrs. Weis, who 
has been teaching in Rhode Island, joined 
her husband, and with the daughter, Mar- 
jorie, the family is living in the manse, 
which has recently undergone repairs 
and improvements. 

Richmond.—Rey. W. R. Blackmer 
spoke each evening in Holy Week on 
“What the Evangelists Tell Us of Holy 
Week.” He sent out a leaflet in regard to 
Lent and then a special letter at Easter. 
The young people sponsored a sunrise 
service Easter morning, at Twist O’ Hill, 
and there were nineteen there, though there 
was a snow storm. An Faster cantata, 


“Easter Glory,” was given by the Williston 
and Richmond choirs at the Methodist 
church in Williston, Easter night. April 
20 was ladies’ night at the Men’s Brother- 
hood, and 150 sat down to supper in the 
Universalist vestry, and heard Dr. Dalton 
of the State Board of Health on “Public 
Health.” A collection was taken April 5 
for the work of the Vermont Council of 
Religious Education. Ira E. Towne, born 
at Richmond, April 17, 1868, died at 
Burlington, March 1, 1986, where he had 
moved two years ago. He was the son of 
Albert and Mariette (Williams) Towne, 
and had served as a Universalist church 
officer. He was postmaster at Richmond 
1916-24 and town representatives 1925. 

Rochester.—Rey. and Mrs. John O. 
Long entertained the White River Minis- 
terial Association, April 18, and Mr. Long 
was elected president. Services were 
transferred to the Congregational edifice 
April 5. He spoke at Easter on ‘‘Stones at 
Our Doors” and in the evening there was a 
pageant, “‘Youth’s Haster.” Mr. Long 
spoke to Whispering Pine P. T. A. re- 
cently. 

Rutland.—John Q. Parkhurst visited 
the church early in April and preached. 
He met the official board and, by the au- 
thority which the annual meeting had 
given them, the board voted to call him to 
become minister here after his graduation 
at Tufts, and he accepted. Rev. Robert 
Ball, Congregational church, Fair Haven, 
also preached in April. The pageant, 
“The Dawn of Peace,’”’ was given by the 
school. Mrs. Pennoyer lectured before 
the Clara Converse Society of the Baptist 
church April 2. Mr. Pennoyer spoke to 


_ the Salvation Army April 5. I. R. Hobby 


spoke to the Ladies’ Aid April 15, and Mrs. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, 
Maine, expects to be present at Tufts Col- 
lege for its commencement exercises. 
This is the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
Walch’s graduation. 


Rev. Charles C. Conner of East North- 
field, Mass., has been honored by this 
comment upon his book, “In the Living 
Way,” written by Bliss Perry: “I have 
read it with keen pleasure, and with some 
appreciation, I trust, of its delicacy and 
distinction of thought and its unusual ex- 
cellence of style. A rare little book, and I 
shall turn to it again and again.” 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., delivered the 
Memorial Day address at the union ser- 
vice of Lutherans, Methodists, Baptists 
and Episcopalians in Cobleskill, N. Y., 
May 381. Dr. van Schaick will deliver 
the address at the 75th anniversary of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, June 7, and act as toastmaster at 
the banquet of the Central Mohawk Valley 


B. W. Livingston, formerly a U. S. Govern- 
ment nurse, on “Indian Customs,” April 
29, and April 1 was ‘‘Gentlemen’s Night.” 

Springfield. Rev. H. E. Latham was 
the chief speaker at the farewell to Rev. 
George Pomfrey of the Baptist Church, 
April 27. Rev. Francis P. Daniels, Wind- 
sor, spoke at the Good Friday service. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent gave this church more attention 
in April than ever before. On Easter 
there was a very large attendance. He 
spoke also April 19, and again April 26, 
when the day was observed as Boys’ and 
Girls’ Sunday. The White and Tweedy 
Valley 4-H Club attended in a body and 
there was a fine congregation of young 
folks. Rev. W. O. Parmenter preached 
April 5. 

Stowe.—A special collection was taken 
April 5 for the Vermont Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Rey. G. B. Marsh 
preached Easter Sunday morning on “‘Tim- 
brels of Joy.” 

Washington.—There was an unusually 
good congregation present at Haster to 
hear Rev. C. A. Simmons. Miss Olive P. 
Calef entertained the Sunday school 
teachers at her home April 1. Miss Kath- 
ryn Worthley entertained her class April 25 
and Ernest Allen his class April 22. 

West Rutland.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent had charge of the Good 
Friday communion service at the Federated 
Church of Congregationalists, Baptists 
and Methodists, and gave an address, the 
unordained minister, Alfred S. Kline, as- 
sisting. 

Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson has 
returned from his winter sojourn in South- 
ern New England. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Association of Liberal Churches, at Little 
Falls, N. Y., June 9. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rey. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. The services of the church have been 
greatly enriched this year by the ministry 
of musie under the leadership of Frank 
Quinn, one of the finest tenors in the city. 
A new member of the parish made this pos- 
sible. Gifts to the church at Christmas in- 
cluded Beacon Song and Service Books for 
use in the church school. In January the 
church school sponsored an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Indian Country,” by Frank Kel- 
logg, explorer and naturalist. Three new 
families and four young men have recently 
joined the parish. Nine new members 
were received into the church on Easter. 
Two children were christened. A new 
Y. P. C. U. was organized in April. The 
young people are planning to have a dele- 
gation at the Turkey Run Institute in 
July. The church will be well represented 
at the convention in Webster City in June. 
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Steps have been taken to repair and paint 
the church building. A class in ‘‘Experi- 
ential Religion’? was conducted by the 
minister on Thursday evenings during 
Lent. The Universalist Guild has been 
studying the Bible. 


Maine 


Dexter.——Sunday, May 17, the pulpit 
was occupied by Rev. Stanley G. Spear 
of Beverly, Mass., who for over twelve 
years was pastor here. A fine congrega- 
tion greeted him, and the church, although 
pastorless at present, had a busy week. 
Tuesday evening the local Parent-Teachers 
Association held a public supper in the 
vestry, which was largely attended. On 
Thursday the Missionary Society enter- 
tained a regional meeting of the W. U. 
M. A. There was a splendid attendance 
and much enthusiasm generated. On 
Sunday the Y. P. C. U. entertained the 
Eastern League of young people. Nearly 
100 attended from the unions of eastern 
Maine. Rev. Harold Marston of Bangor 
was the evening speaker. A local quartet 
of young people sang, and the meeting was 
a great success. Mr. Spear preached May 
24, 

Exeter.—Twenty-four years ago Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear, then pastor of the Dex- 
ter church, organized the parish at Exeter. 
A monthly parish meeting was established 
at that time, the members meeting at some 
home or at the hall, with a dinner at noon 
followed by business and a literary program. 
Wednesday, May 20, this meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. Gerald Butters, 
with a fine attendance. Mr. Spear was a 
guest, and a fine program of speaking and 
music was presented. A memorial service 
for those who have died was held. These 
meetings created a fine spirit of fellowship. 
On Sunday, May 24, Mr. Spear preached at 
Exeter Mills Hall to a splendid gathering 
of his former parishioners. Mrs. S. L. 
Small of Dexter was present and sang two 
solos. 

Rockland—Mrs. Lillian McRae of 
Crescent Beach recently entertained the 
Mission Circle at a fish chowder dinner, 
thirty-five attending. Relief sewing oc- 
cupied attention until the devotional period, 
in charge of Mrs. Adelaide Lowe, presi- 
dent. The roll call, based on the theme of 
“Peace,” was very generally entered into, 
Mrs. Lenora Cooper responding with a 
poem by Mrs. E. H. Chapin, widow of a 
former Rockland pastor, now making her 
home in California. Religious current 
events presented by Mrs. Eva Peace fea- 
tured Universalist activities, national, 
state and local. After a vocal duet by 
Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Gladys Heisted, 
“Open My Eyes That I May See,” Mrs. 
Irene Walker gave a paper on the Antwerp 
Cathedral, which proved to be one of the 
outstanding in the season’s series on 
“Famous Cathedrals of Europe.” Mrs. 
Walker showed many fine pictures of the 
cathedral, both exterior and interior. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence.—Rey. C. G. Robbins, D. D., 
pastor. The Men’s Club scored another suc- 
cess at its annual lobster supper which was 
served on Tuesday night, May 19. The 
Mission Circle has received $100, a bequest 
from the late Mrs. Adeline S. Phinney. 
Similar bequests are made to the Church 
Union and to the society. Children’s Day 
will be observed on June 14. The church 
spire is receiving a new coat of paint. It 
is hoped that through the summer the 
auditorium may be refinished. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.-—Rey. Barron F. McIntire, 
pastor. In May a rummage sale netted the 
Woman’s League $107, and the young 
people completed another piece of work. 
It has always been a tradition in this 
church that nothing is too difficult for the 
active young people to do, so they have 
many worth-while accomplishments to 
their credit. For instance, years ago when 
a pipe organ was wanted, it was the Y. P. 


C. U. that sponsored the undertaking and | 


raised the money to pay for it. A short 
time ago the boys and girls earned the 
money with which changes were made in 
the kitchen of the manse and a new sink 
and set tubs were installed. Last fall the 
minister wished a few changes made which 
would give him an office apart from his 
living room and a much needed guest room, 
and the League of Youth sponsored the 
undertaking. In May the young people 
presented their third entertainment of the 
year, a pop-eoncert, and the repair bill is 
now fully paid and their organization still 
has a substantial sum left in the treasury. 
The pastor was the speaker both evenings 
when the American Legion in cooperation 
with the Safety League presented a pageant 
and safety program as a part of a Safety 
Crusade in the community, and on June 
14 he will preach the baccalaureate sermon 
for the graduating class of Haverhill 
Academy at Haverhill. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pas- 
tor. The exterior wood work on the 
church building (which is mostly a brick 
structure) has recently received two coats 
of white paint. This not only greatly im- 
proves the appearance but also increases 
the life of the wood by many years. Of a 
beautiful Southern style of Colonial archi- 
tecture, the building was erected about 
ten years ago under the supervision of the 
W.N. M. A. and the Committee on Church 
Architecture of the General Convention. 
It has proved an extremely workable 
plant. Since the erection of the church the 
local organization has purchased the ad- 
joining lot, not so much because the land 
was needed for church purposes, as to do 
away with impossible conditions. It was 
rather an expensive move but necessary, 
and no one in the church regrets it. The 
W.N. M. A. advanced the purchase price, 


and this is now being paid back in quarterly 
installments. A beautiful rose garden has 
been laid out in formal style on this lot, 
which adds very much to the appearance 
of the property and receives much favor- 
able comment from those who pass. One 
of the most encouraging things about the 
work here is the Sunday school. With only 
two children to begin with less than two 
years ago there is now an enrolment of 
forty and additions are received nearly 
every Sunday. Very few of these children 
were attending any Sunday school, and 
if they can be held for a few years they 
will constitute a strong factor in the work 
of this church. Many visitors on their way 
to or from Florida have been entertained 
here. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Middletown, N. Y. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention, 
and superintendent of churches. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rev. Randall S. Hilton is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Castine, Maine. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese is dean of Abraham 
Lincoln Center, Chicago. 

* * 


REGIONAL MEETING OF W. U. M. A. 
IN DEXTER, MAINE 


On Thursday, May 21, the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of 
the State of Maine held a regional meeting 
in the Dexter church. There was a splen- 
did attendance, delegates coming from 
Bangor, Kingfield, Pittsfield, Waterville, 
Milo and Dover-Foxcroft, as well as the 
local society in Dexter. The president, 
Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, presided, coming 
imbued with enthusism obtained at the 
regional meeting held the day before at the 
Congress Square Church in Portland. The 
opening devotional service was conducted 
by Mrs. Herbert Livingston of the Dover- 
Foxcroft Society. There was congrega- 
tional singing with Miss Annie L. Alden of 
the local society at the piano. The ad- 
dress of welcome was cleverly given in 
verse by Mrs. Edward Case of Dexter, 
with a response by Mrs. Laura McLellan. 

Mrs. Folsom conducted a round table 
on programs which was delightfully in- 
formal and embraced all groups present, 
with letters from Rockland and Machias. 
Unique and highly successful methods of 
raising money were also presented. At 
daintily decorated tables luncheons were 
eaten, the local society furnishing coffee 
and dessert. After this period of refresh- 
ment and the social hour the company 
went to the auditorium of the church, 
where the afternoon session was held. 

Joseph K. Springall, organist of the 
local church, was at the organ and Mrs. 
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S. L. Small of Dexter gave two beautiful 
solos. After the devotional service, de- 
partments of our national work were 
spoken of, this part of the program being 
participated in by Rev. Milo G. Folsom and 
Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly, Mass., 
who was in Dexter as preacher for two 
Sundays. The work of Dr. Cary in Japan 
was spoken of and sorrow expressed at his 
recent death. The company stood in silent 
testimony to his life and Mr. Folsom offered 
prayer. The speakers of the afternoon 
were Miss Ida Gowan, who has served in 
India as a missionary, and Mrs. Fred Ma- 
bee, who was missionary many years in 
China. Both gave vivid descriptions of 
their work and the fine results obtained. 
Both addresses were inspirational and edu- 
cational. The closing prayer was given by 
Mr. Spear. This splendid public meeting 
reflects much credit upon the efficient 
president, Mrs. Folsom. 
* * 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


There is an opportunity for some one to 
attend the Mission Circle Institute at 
Ferry Beach (Aug. 8-15) and do it without 
cost, except possibly for transportation. 
Board and room would be provided for a 
fairly experienced stenographer to assist 
Dr. Andrews, who will be there during that 
week and will need help in preparing for 
the Institute of World Affairs that fol- 
lows (Aug. 15-22). Preference naturally 
will be given to those who are members or 
prospective members of the Institute of 
World Affairs. Sufficient secretarial work 
will be required to offset the expense of the 
Institute, which runs from $14 to $20 a 
week. The work will be planned to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the sessions 
or with recreation.. About four hours a 
day of work would be required in all, but 
this might be divided between morning, 
afternoon and evening. Applications 
should reach Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, 68 
Gray Street, Arlington, Mass., as early 
as possible, and not later than June 15. 
Applications for the period of the I. W. A. 
only will also be considered. 

*k O* 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


A large Roumanian flag, the gift of the 
Roumanian Legation, is now a part of the 
growing collection of the Institute of 
World Affairs. 

The Ferry Beacher contains certain errors 
concerning this Institute. The most im- 
portant are in the calendar, which should 
read: 

Wednesday, 19th, 2 p.m. Round Table 
on Northeastern Europe—Leader to be 
announced. 8 p.m. Dr. Macpherson in 
charge. 

Thursday, 20th, 2 p.m. Round Table 
on Latin America, Professor Hubbard 
presiding (tentative). 8 p.m. Albanian 
Night, Dr. Faik Konitza, the Albanian 
Minister, as guest of honor. 

Any books, papers, or magazines des- 
tined to help out the work of the Institute 
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of World Affairs may be left at the follow- 
ing address, just off Route 1: Mrs. Harold 
Wentworth Yeaton, 45 High Street, 
Saco, Maine, if such material is carried 
down before the Institute meets. There 
will, however, be someone to receive it at 
the Quillen after July 1. 

There is some such material at the 
Publishing House, more at 68 Gray Street, 
Arlington, Mass., awaiting transportation 
on the instalment plan. 

* OX 
RECOGNITION OF REV. TRACY M. 
PULLMAN, SALEM, MASS. 


A service of recognition was held for 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, recently settled 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Salem, on the evening of May 21. Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons presided at the service. 

A local committee headed by David 
Walker was responsible for the details of 
the program. The service was opened 
with an organ recital, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Dennis, organist. Rev. Bradford Gale of 
the First Unitarian Church of Salem 
brought greetings from the ministers of 
Salem. Robert W. Hill, chairman of the 
local board of trustees, spoke for the Salem 
Universalist church. Dr. Coons spoke the 
welcome of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. 

The two principal addresses of the 
evening were contributed by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, the address to the minister, 
and by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, the ad- 
dress to the church. Dr. McCollester drew 
upon his close personal acquaintance with 
the minister and challenged him to a min- 
istry of sincerity and vigor. Dr. Skinner 
urged upon the church an interested and 
aggressive response to the leadership of 
their new minister. 

Music was furnished by the church 
choir, Mrs. Rebecca Lambert, director and 
soloist, Paul Wyeth, soloist, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Dennis, organist. 

Following the service an informal recep- 
tion was held in Dickson Memorial Hall. 

some 


A NEW UNIVERSALIST RETREAT 


An offer has been made to Universalists 
of southern New England to hold retreats 
for young people and ministers at “High 
Ridge,’”’ Pomfret, Conn. Located in this 
beautiful section of eastern Connecticut, 
only seven miles from the Senexet Uni- 
tarian Retreat, is a summer cottage com- 
pletely furnished and able to accommodate 
about fifteen persons. There are regula- 
tion bedrooms, balconies, sun porch and 
all modern facilities. 

There are 125 acres of woods, ravines, 
hills and trails. Adjoining the property 
is a Connecticut State Park where there is 
a large, first-class swimming pool. Rose- 
land Lake, five miles away, offers boating 
facilities. It is easily accessible by good 
roads. Outside the cottage is a large 
piece of ground available for evening bon- 
fires. The trails lead to excellent picnic 
and nature study spots. 
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Pomfret is only sixty-three miles from 
Boston. Worcester is but thirty miles 
away. Hartford and New Haven are 
forty-three and eighty-three miles distant 
respectively. A short trip of thirty-five 
miles bridges the gap between Providence 
and Promfret. 

It is proposed that the retreat be made 
available for guests during a six-weeks: 
period each summer. Food and lodging 
would be supplied at cost. The owners are 
Universalsits of many years standing, 
having been affiliated with the churches 
at Oak Park, Illinois, and Stamford, Conn. 
Are you interested in this? Would you 
support such a project? For all details 
kindly drop a letter or card to Mrs. Emma 
S. Ransom, 741 Highland Drive, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, or to J. Stewart Diem, 
738 East 21st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 
THE CHIP BASKET 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. French of 


Nashua, and Rev. Will E. Roberts of 
Keene, were recent callers in Kingston. 

Late advices say that Rev. C. B. Etsler 
is convalescing satisfactorily from a recent 
operation. 

The Men’s Fellowship Forum of our 
Claremont church held another successful 
social event. The feature of the evening’s. 
entertainment was four reels of talking 
pictures, furnished through the courtesy 
of the local manager of the telephone dis- 
trict, showing the progress of telephone 
communication in all its phases, and in all 
lands. 

And Claremont comes to the front with 
another organization with a name, ‘‘The 
J-U-G Club.” However, recognizing the 
names of some of the members, the hyphen- 
ated capitals aren’t so puzzling as they 
might be. 

The patriotic bodies of Nashua attended 
public worship at our church on the 24th, 
Rey. Arthur A. Blair, the pastor, being the 
preacher. Our Nashua young people put 
on a play recently which was a social as 
well as financial success. 

With sorrow we record the death of 
Ervin W. Porter of Concord, May 28. In 
the passing of Mr. Porter, our Concord 
church suffers severely. For many years 
he has been prominently identified with the 
administration of affairs, and at the time 
of his death was member of the Men’s Club, 
and on the board of trustees of the parish. 
He was prominently identified with the 
business life of the city, having been for 
several years secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and later its president. Also 
past president of the Rotary Club. The 
funeral services, largely attended, were 
from the White Memorial Church, May 26, 
Dr. A. W. Grose officiating. 

Our Manchester Mission Circle gave a 
luncheon May 20, the guests of honor being 
Mrs. Kate W. Chase and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Britton, both of Concord, respectively 
president and secretary of the state or- 
ganization. Also present by invitation 
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were Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Blair of Nashua. 
As far as there is record, the Manchester 
Mission Circle is unique in that it has a lay- 
man as an active member, who attends the 
meetings, and is in every way helpful. And 
I am given to understand that the women 
like it, but of course, he being Henry 
Stevens, they would. 

From my window I see a wonderful dis- 
play of color, across the Plains: our New 
Hampshire flower, the purplelilac. Our an- 
cestors must have loved the flower, for it 
is to be found in profusion all over our 
state, an ornament about the old houses, 
and guarding the cellar-holes where once 
were homes. This at which I am looking 
must be a patch—for a guess—thirty 
feet or more in diameter. Seventy years 
ago an old house standing on the lot went 
up in a mass of flame as there was a show 
on in the town hall across the Plains. In- 
cidentally it didn’t take long, and the crowd 
trooped back to the hall, and those who 
hadn’t already paid didn’t. Years later a 
new house was erected, but not near enough 
to interfere with the old lilacs, and they 
have spread, and bloomed through the 
years. 

I have never had opportunity to visit 
the Arnold Arboretum during lilac time, 
and I have little idea of the wonderful 
collection; but I have several choice 
varieties about the yard of which I am 
rather proud, above all a beautiful cream- 
white double, each flower like a tiny rose. 
But, and here we have a parable, for a 
background to show off our fine hybrids, 
we need the masses of the old common 
stock which came to us from our great an- 
cestors. 

A.M.B. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH REUNION IN PORT- 
LAND 


Covers were laid for forty-two at the 
Ferry Beach Reunion held Friday evening 
in the vestry af the Congress Square 
Universalist Church. Dinner was served 
on the S. S. Ferry Beach and the decora- 
tions gave a nautical air to the room. 

Frederick N. Allen, ex-national treasurer 
of the Y. P. C. U., presided and introduced 
the speakers: Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, who 
is to be dean of the 1936 Ferry Beach In- 
stitute on World Affairs; Robert F. Need- 
ham, secretary of Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation; Rev. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman 
of Salem, Mass.; Miss Marion L. Ulmer, 
secretary of the Maine Council of Re- 
ligious Education; and Rev. and Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Hersey of the Congress 
Square Universalist Church. 

Games were played with Douglas K. 
Hammett in charge. Dancing was en- 
joyed and the evening closed with a 
Friendship Circle such as is held each night 
at Ferry Beach. Rey. Ernest Marble of 
Norway led the circle. A familiar Ferry 
Beach song was sung and Taps were 
sounded. 

Posters and pictures of early activities 


at Ferry Beach, as well as pictures of 
Y. P. C. U. conventions in 1902, were dis- 
played. 

Others present were Mr. and Mrs. John 
Calvin Stevens, 2d, Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Turner, Dr. and Mrs. Henry Grant, 
Miss F. Ella Bradley, Miss Sarah S. Mer- 
rill, Mrs. Edward Lee, Miss Fannie I. 
Knight, Mr. and Mrs. Neal W. Allen. 
Mrs. Fred R. Farrington, Mrs. Ham- 
mett, Mrs. Richard W. Davis, Miss 
Geraldine Tanner, Miss Phyllis Soule, 
Miss Madelyn Ulmer, Miss Louise Allen 
and Miss Virginia Stevens, Portland: Miss 
Carolyn C. Downing, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Marble, Miss Marion L. Downing, Miss 
Elsie Anderson and Mr. and Mrs. Maford 
Mann, Norway; and Mr. and Mrs. Weston 
A. Cate, Miss Barbara Elliott and Miss Zoe 
Simard, Auburn.—Portland Press- Herald. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 726) 
to secure more salutary economic relations 
with foreign powers and to offset the un- 
economic and impolitic consequences of 
economic nationalism. Mr. Sayre outlines 
the most cogent considerations which led to 
the formulation of the policies embodied in 
the Act, describes the organization and 
procedure by which it is carried out, and 
reviews its operation up to December, 
1985. 

Whether or not the reader is in sympathy 
with the foreign policies of the Roosevelt 
Administration, he will find in Mr. Sayre’s 
little booklet much information which he 
should possess and many considerations 
which he should have in mind in the for- 
mulation of his own opinions. This care- 
fully reasoned brief for the Trade Agree- 
ments Act is one of the best short discus- 
sions on the subject of our foreign trade 
that has yet appeared. It is one which an 
intelligent observer of international rela- 
tions can ill afford to pass by. 

George F. Theriault. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

ae 


CENTENNIAL AT NEW HAVEN 


The Church of the Messiah of New 
Haven, Conn., opened its centennial 
anniversary on May 23 with a historical 
pageant. The beginnings of Universalism 
were traced from the earliest days in 
Cranberry Cove, New Jersey, in 1770, 
down through the years, to the establish- 
ment of the church in New Haven on 
May 27, 1836, and then through the 
decades that followed as the church pros- 
pered and grew. 

Home-coming Sunday was observed on 
May 24, with a historical address, an 
appropriate sermon by Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer, dedication of memorials and the 
rededication of the newly remodeled 
church. 

Sunday evening a recital was given on 
the new memorial organ. Among the 
speakers at this service were Governor 
Wilbur F. Cross, Rey. Douglas Robbins of 


Lowell, Mass., Rev. D. E. Trout of Meri- 
den, Conn., Rev. A. F. McKenny, presi- 
dent of New Haven Council of Churches, 
Rabbi Edgar E. Siskin of Mishkin Israel 
Temple, Rev. J. B. Pharr, D. D., of Im- 
manuel Baptist Church, and Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson, president of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. 

A reception and banquet were held at 
the Y. W. C. A. Monday evening, with 
F. W. Rogers presiding and Dr. Fischer as 
toastmaster. The speakers included John 
W. Murphy, mayor of New Haven, Dr. 
W. L. Phillips, Mrs. O. E. Maurer, presi- 
dent of New Haven Women’s Church 
Union, Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Super- 
intendent, Judge Arthur F. Ells, and Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, secretary of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention. 

Miss Eunice K. Armstead, on behalf of 
his parishioners, presented Dr. Fischer with 
a painting of the interior of the newly 
decorated church. 

* * 


MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT FERRY 
BEACH 


The General Convention has again pro- 
vided for the holding of the annual In- 
stitute for Ministers at Ferry Beach, Saco, 
Maine, during the week of August 8-15, 
in keeping with the notice sent to the clergy, 
April 22 last, by Dr. Etz. 

The faculty includes Prof. Alfred C. 
Lane, Ph. D., Se. D., until recently a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Tufts College, from 
which he resigned when the Commissioner 
of Education for Massachusetts refused to 
accept his signed copy of the teacher’s 
oath; Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, and pastor of St. John’s Universalist 
Church of Joliet, Lll., and Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lynn, Mass. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist General Convention, will 
again serve as dean of the Institute. 

The courses provided are of unusual, 
timely interest, and should attract a sub- 
stantial proportion of the Universalist 
ministers, especially in the New England 
area, for whose benefit the Institute is 
maintained from year to year by the Gen- 
eral Convention. The ministers are urged 
to include attendance at the Institute in 
their plans for the summer. It will be a 
recreational opportunity. 

As usual there will be three lecture 
periods each morning, the third one a 
joint session with the Women’s National 
Missionary Association. 

Dr. Lane will give a course of lectures 
during the first period each day on “‘Science 
and Religion,’”? which will include such 
items as ‘‘The Authority of Science,’’ ‘“The 
Self Expression of God,’ ‘Measuring 
Geologic Time,” ‘““Eutopotropism, or Find- 
ing the Fit Place,” and ‘“‘Freedom and Co- 
operation.”’ As Dr. Lane is both a geol- 
ogist of note and a very active, devoted 
churchman, there will be a great deal of 
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valuable material in these lectures for the 
busy, progressive minister. 

Dr. Rose will present a course of lec- 
tures during the second period each morn- 
ing on the general subject, ‘Preaching to 
the Modern Mind,” illustrating how the 
modern minister can use the new psychol- 
ogy and the new theology in the prepara- 
tion of sermons. In view of the place 
which the sermon has come to occupy, 
fortunately or unfortunately, in the wor- 
ship service of Protestant Christian 
churches, and because of the increasingly 
high requirements facing the minister in 
this field of service today, this course will 
provide much of practical value to help 
the active pastor better to meet these re- 
quirements. Dr. Rose comes to this ser- 
vice out of an exceedingly active life as 
pastor of one of our strongest churches,. 

The third period, held in joint session 
with the Summer Institute of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, will 
again bring to Ferry Beach Dr. Macpher- 
son, a lecturer whose course on ‘‘Art and 
Poetry in Religion,” given during the 
same period in 19385, drew increasing at- 
tendance each day and was of unusual ex- 
cellence. Dr. Macpherson will lecture 
this year on “‘Prophetic Voices in Modern 
Prose and Poetry.” His course is certain 
to be not only popular, but also exceedingly 
profitable in inspiration, insight and 
definite intellectual and spiritual values. 
He comes to the Institute with a back- 
ground of a pastorate of almost a quarter 
of a century in Joliet, where he ministers to 
our largest Mid-West congregation. 

In addition to serving on the faculty of 
the Institute, Dr. Macpherson will preach 
at the morning service in the Grove on 
August 9. 

It should be of great interest to our 
clergy that the General Convention con- 
tinues to sponsor the Ministers’ Institute 
each year, for their benefit, and to provide 
increasingly worth-while courses as the 
years go by. As the Institute will be fol- 
lowed by the second annual gathering of 
the Institute of World Affairs, the program 
of which will bring to Ferry Beach num- 
erous noted lecturers and diplomats rep- 
resenting other nations in Washington, 
D. C., our ministers would be well advised 
to plan to spend the middle weeks of 
August at Ferry Beach this year. Un- 
questionably, the work of each minister 
attending these Institutes would be of 
greater constructive service and inspira- 
tional power during the church year of 
1936-37, than if he or she failed to attend. 

The attendance this year will be larger 
than ever, and early reservations will be 
necessary in order to secure the best ac- 
commodations. R. F. Needham, secretary 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association, asks 
that requests for reservations be sent to 
him at the earliest possible date. His ad- 
dress is 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, 
Mass. 

CHa: 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A roaring good time was enjoyed by 
over three hundred people at the Ferry 
Beach Night program May 28 in the parish 
hall of the Salem, Mass., church. Fol- 
lowing remarks by Robert F. Needham 
and William E. Gardner pertaining to 
Ferry Beach, and songs with Earle Dolphin 
at the piano, there was an amateur night 
“radio” program. ‘‘Chet’’ Hutchings, 
Sr., who arranged the whole show, acted as 
master of ceremonies, and had the audience 
in spasms of laughter. The entertainers 
were by no means amateurish. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hutchings, Sr., tentatively plan to 
be at Ferry Beach during the Religious 
Education Institute. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
Tufts College School of Religion, will 
preach to the church school workers Sun- 
day, July 26, at 11 a.m. 

Through the interest and vigilance of 
Burton B. Witham of Portland, a service- 
able organ has been secured for the grove 
chapel. 

Minor repairs will be made to the chapel. 
Built many years ago, it has weathered to 
such an extent that it must be razed in the 
near future. What shall replace it? Ideas 
are inorder. A different type of structure 
bearing out the simplicity of the natural 
environment with a central altar pulpit, 
and lending itself to decoration, is what is 
needed. About $100 is in the Shinn Me- 
morial Fund. Should the memorial be the 
proposed gateway to the camp ground ora 
new chapel? There are historic reasons 
favoring the latter. 

A wrong word in the Birthday Fund item 
on the last page of *“‘The Ferry Beacher’’ 
introduced a grotesque error. A sum rep- 
resenting ten thousand years, not dollars, 
was received each of the last two seasons; 
that is, $100 on a penny-a-year basis. 


Notices 
1936 STATE CONVENTION DATES 


June 5-7—Pennsylvania, Wellsburg. 

June 5-7—lowa, Webster City. 

June 21-25—Ohio, Attica. 

July 30-Aug. 2—Georgia, Winder. 

Sa oF 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
May 26, 1936: 

Noted acceptance by Illinois of Massachusetts 
transfer of Rev. Lon Ray Call (transferred May 6, 
1935). 

Noted acceptance by California of Massachusetts 
transfer of Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D. 

Renewed license of Henry H. Schooley to preach 
(for one year), as of Feb. 25, 1936. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Lyman Achenbach from 
New York. 

Last meeting of the Massachusetts Committee of 
Fellowship before the summer recess will be held on 
Tuesday, June 16, at 1.30 p. m., at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston (fourth floor). 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. © 
$3 F3 
OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention will be held in 
Attica, June 21 to June 25. The opening meeting 
will be a worship service on Sunday night. Monday 
will be given over entirely to the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Tuesday to the Young People’s 


Christian Union, Wednesday to the W. U. M. A. 
and Thursday to the business of the Convention. 
LaVerne Wright, Secretary. 
a es 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 
The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 


‘celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 


ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1936. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will convene at Lewiston 
at the Y. W. C. A., Pine St., on Monday, June 8, 
1936, at 1 p. m., D.S. T., for the examination of Mr. 
Warren B. Lovejoy “‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist church.”’ 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x * 
CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FEL- 
LOWSHIP 


Rev. Richard Bird accepted on transfer from New 
York. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Offfcial Call 


The 48th Annuai Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
wiil be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J., 
from July 4 to July 12, inclusive, for the transaction 
of all business that may legally come before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
Loe 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


On May 25 the ordination of Ralph P. Boyd was 
authorized, and it will take place in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Akron, Ohio, June 18. 

UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—Ali Souls Sunday. 


Obituary 
Miss Anna Belle Lewis 


Miss Anna Belle Lewis, aged eighty-six years, died 
at her home at Mount Carmel, Franklin County, 
Indiana, Tuesday evening, May 19, 1936, from the 
effects of a fall which resulted in a serious hip frac- 
ture and shock. She lingered nearly a week in an un- 
conscious condition. 

Her father, John W. Lewis, and her grandfather, 
Jonathan Lewis, were devoted and loyal Universal- 
ists many years before her birth, this period of ehureh 
loyalty covering at least one hundred and twenty- 
five years to the date of her death. The Christian 
Leader and its predecessors in the West have been 
welcomed in the homes of her kindred for five genera- 
tions. 

She leaves two brothers and two sisters, Addison 
W. Lewis and Mrs. Louisa Lewis Seobey of Mount 
Carmel, Mrs. May Lewis of Asheville, N. C., and Mar- 
cus W. Lewis of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church of Washington, D. C. One brother, Charles 
W., died in 1904. She was one of seventy-six grand- 
children of Jonathan and Hannah (Hallett) Lewis of 
Barnstable, Mass., and one of thirty-four grand- 
children of Allen K. and Esther (Robinson) Campbell 
of Mercersburg, Pa., counting her own family but 
once, 

In the early part of the last century, when the 
Government was offering lands for sale in the Ohio 
River valley, many families of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New York emigrated to the then “Far 
West,”” some of whom purchased homes at or not far 
from Mount Carmel, Ind. Among these emigrants 
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were many of our earliest Universalists. The church 
at Mt. Carmel was organized Sept. 15, 1850, with a 
full list of officers. Among its list of members we 
find the Snow, Jenkins, Hinckley, Nye, Turrell, 
Angevine, Larue, Simonson, and Lewis families, be- 
sides many others from the states mentioned above. 
This church soon grew both in size and influence, 
having at one time a membership of over one hundred 
and fifty. It is now inactive but an organization is 
still maintained, of which Miss Lewis had been either 
an active member or an officer since 1868. 

She was a Mayflower descendant, and her an- 
cestors included officers and scidiers of the Indian, 
Colonial and Revolutionary Wars. Her four great 
grandfathers and one great great grandfather fought 
in the Revolution. 

Funeral services were conducted May 21 by Rev. 
Carl Olson of the Universalist church of Cincinnati, 
assisted by Rev. Stephen Reynolds of the Mt. Car- 
mel Presbyterian church. Interment was in the 
family lot of the Mt. Carmel Cemetery. 

M.W.L. 


Frank R. Sweet 


Mayor Frank R. Sweet of Attleboro, Mass., died 
at the Baker Memorial Hospital, Boston, May 27. 
He was stricken in the Parker House on May 19 
with a heart attack and taken to the hospital, where 
he remained under treatment. 

He was born in Somerset about sixty years ago and 
lived in West Mansfield until thirty years ago, when 
he moved to Attleboro. In 1904 he married Harriet 
E. Pitman of West Mansfield. She died in 1931. 
They had three children, Herman R. and Geraldine 
and William O. Sweet. 

In 1932 Mr. Sweet married Kathleen P. Schomaker 
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and they had one son, Frank Jr. He also had two 
brothers, Howard H. and William R. Sweet, the 
latter of Plainville. Both are associated with him in 
the jewelry manufacturing business. 

He was head of the Sweet Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with factories in Attleboro and Plainville. 
He was interested in dog breeding and fishing, was 
founder of the New England Field Trials Company, 
and established kennels at Durham, N. C. He was 
also active in poultry organizations. 

He was a member of St. James lodge, Masons, of 
Mansfield; Keystone chapter of Foxboro, Massa- 
chusetts Consistory, 32d degree Masons; Palestine 
temple Mystie Shriners of Providence, Orient lodge 
of Odd Fellows, and the Attleboro Lions Club. 

Funeral services were held on Friday, May 29, at 


Murray Universalist Church, conducted by the 
minister, Dr. lsaac V. Lobdell. 
CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 


AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
tuve. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. 
Grade II. 
Grade III. 
Grade IV. 
Grade V. 


The Standard Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x12 1-2 inches. 


cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. 
pleasing to the younger children. 


Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. 
Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Beginners to Primary 
Primary to Junior 
Junior to Intermediate 
Intermediate to Senior 


Price, 40 


Especially 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 


from regular list. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 


No. 1401. 


Size 5x 7 inches. 
binding. $1.00. 


No. 8. 


No. 5115. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
Large print, pictures and helps, leatherette overlapping 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 


maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 


No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. 


leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches. 


Concordance, helps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, mars, 


$1.75. 


Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


$2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, 


Boston 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI... D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mase.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading te the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. # 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo] 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro« 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school hag a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable, 
For catalogue, address Earte S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Cra ckling SINNER 
“The music goes round and round .-. .” 
(Bong!) . . . . That was Emmeline Gurp, 


ladies and gentlemen, singing ‘“‘The music 


oes round and round!” .... The num- 
ber is Murray Hill 8890. ... Next on 
the program is Wilfred Ostermoor. . . . 
What do you do, Wilfred? .... “’?ma 


“No, major, I drink lots of Chase and 
S....” (Bong!) That was Wilfred Os- 
termoor, ladies and gentlemen, giving an 
imitation of Jimmie Durante. . . . A lot 
of telephone calls are cominginnow .... 
875 for the Death Valley Hill Billies .... 
122 for Gordon Fistle, who played “‘Nola”’ 
on the musical sweet potato. . . . Next is 
Yvonne Bascom . . . . What do you do, 
Yvonne? .... “I work in a coal mine, 
major, but I want awfully to be a singer.”’ 
. .. . And what are you going to sing for 
us? ... “The music goes round and 
round, Major.” 5. . (Bong!) ... . That 
was Yvonne Bascom, singing ‘‘The music 
goes round and round,” ladies and gentle- 
men. ... The number is Murray Hill 
8890. . . . Our next artist is Armstrong 
Stipplebate. . . . (Bong!) . . . . That was 
Armstrong Stip. ... (Bong!) . .. . Arm- 
strong Stipplebate, ladies and... 
(Bong!) . . . . singing “The music goes 
....” (Bong! Bong! Bong! Bong! Bong!)— 
Norman R. Jaffray in “Judge.” 
ok * 


In the elevator of a big store she noticed 
a very attractive poster advertising 
beauty treatment. Cut of curiosity she 
asked the elevator attendant (a funny 
little Cockney) where the beauty parlor 
was. 

He turned and gave her a good look, 
noticed presumably that she did not use 
make-up at all, and then said, “‘You don’t 
want ter go there mucking your face 
about. Why not stay as y’are—plain but 
*olesome?”’—-Troy Times-Record. 

* % 


A service entirely in darkness has been 
arranged by the Christian 
Church. Hymns will be sung from mem= 
ory and the Scripture lesson will be given 
from memory. The pastor will speak on 
“Under Cover of Darkness.’”’ There will be 
a duet by Mrs. A M and Mrs, 
M—— N Lights will be turned on 
during the offering —Great Falls (Mont.) 
paper. 


* * 


It happened at a summer camp. One 
small boy asked anotner, “‘Is this the first 
night you ever slept in a tent?” 

“T don’t know—yet,’’ was the uncer- 
tain reply.—Eaxchange. 
x Ox 

Restaurant Patron: ‘This steak is not 
very tender.” 

Tired Waiter: ‘‘Well, did you expect it 
to put its arms around your neck and kiss 
you?”’— Pathfinder. 


ll 


cA 


Mark Twain once said 


“2° “That he was the only living person referred to in the 


Bible. To prove his statement he quoted Matthew 5 : 41— 


“And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain.” 


The campaign for $10,000 to remodel and refurnish 
Fisher Hall, the building of the Canton Theological School 
at St. Lawrence University, has entered its second mile. 


No one compelled any alumnus or friend of the School 
to go the first mile. The men and women who have con- 
tributed $5,000 to date, believe in the School and its prepara- 
tion of ministers for service in Universalist churches. No- 
body will compel any one to go the second mile in this cam- 


paign. The necessary amount can be raised easily and 
quickly. 


$1,000 from 5 Universalists would do it! 
$100 from 50 Universalists would do it! 
$10 from 500 Universalists would do it! 
$1 from 5,000 Universalists would do it! 


Easy, isn’t it? 


Will you go the second mile in this campaign? Will you 
invest in the future of the Universalist Church by meeting 
the present crucial need of one of its three theological schools? 
Will you make it possible to hand Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
Dean of the School, a check for $10,000 at the seventy-fifth 
commencement of the School on June 7? 


Make your check to the order of the Theological School, 


St. Lawrence University, mark it “Fisher Hall Reconstruc- 
tion Fund,’’ and send to 


J. W. BENTON, Comptroller 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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